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“ The good, for virtue’s sake, abhor to sia.” 
Carecu. 


friend when shaded by the veil of affected || Beltont for a time vanished. 
distress.” Having continued his walk for near 
The conclusion of Belfont’s address/jthree hours, 
forcibly struck Lord Bremere, who re- 
peated the words “* affected distress !’’"— 
adding, with much surprise,— 
then, your misfortunes bred by the idle! the cravings of nature, which exercise he 
tattle of the town?” “No, my lord,” |irend@red more than commonly acute. 
returned Belfont. ‘* Not from those con-'| The obsequious host soon furnished hin, 
temptible beings, who eagerly busy them-|| with an excellent breakfast, which, hay- 
selves with every body’s afiairs, while fing finished, ne mounted the Norwich 





‘to view, afiorded him an opportunity 





Ar an early age, when the human mind] they neglect their own, and who are only i sege, that had arrived during his repast, 
is most susceptible of, and too often im- industzious in the propagation of scandal ;|/and, at the close of the day found hitnself}| 


bibes a passion for voluptuous pleasure : 


ere yet experience the sage precepts had/jtress. 


but from myself arose the tale of my dis) in that city. 
I invented it, merely to prove the Meanwhile, Bremere, mixing with the 


impressed, Lord Belfout inherited a splen-||sincerity of those protestations of eternal] circle of Belfont’s late acquaintance, heard! 


did fortune. 
with the most fashionable part of the 
world ; the voice of flattery incessantly 
sang his praise, 
every virtue that could ennoble man. 
His ranx in lie, and extensive fortune in- 
troduced him to the first families in Eng- 
land ; and overtures of marriage were) 
mn wle to him by the parents and guardians 
of the greatest beauties of the age. But 
Belfont, though not Msensible to the 
charms of beauty, Was not yet become 
the vassal of its power. 

The atteation which he-invariably re- 
ceived from the whole circle of his ac- 
quaintance, it mighi reasonably be sup- 
posed, was very acceptable to the inex- 
perience ene but, 
bis eXtre De “youth, abd Fenorance of mer 
ani manners, he susp. ected the sincerity 
ofinose encomiums which flattery bestow- 
ed orf him ; and the pliant vetce of adula- 
lation had mide lite 
mint. 
his proiessed frieads, he carefully spread 
a report that, by one imprudent step, he 





} 
had been precipiiated from prosperity’s| 
flowery movnt itito the barren vale of |: ainple foriune ; the enjoyment of which, i|tresses of those who were of one’s ac-|) 


Swift as wild-fire ran the evil! 


por erty. 


and bestowed on him|| most intolerably disgusting. 


notwithsianding!| You, perhaps, imagine thai | shall Soh be : 


impression on his||* 
At once te prove the int esrity of replied Belfoat, 


His levees were crowded||friendship, which every day the syren, | with silent indignation the iMiberal and un- 


Flattery, whispered in my ear ; and jj jast reflections that were cast on the sup- 
|which, to speak the truth, were become) posed misconduct of his frigpd.. The in- 
Among my) pertinent  . with which his ears 
female friends,” continued he, “a lady,,|were assailed, from all who kpew him in 
on whom I leaked with partial eyes, and} the habits of “fri iendship with Belfont, were || 
jj who, in fact, had made some faint impres-|almost too much for his temper to hear) 
jsions.on my heart, had the ergelty tojwith composure ; and he was often on the 
swile at my tlistress ; but | thank her for! fpoint of violating the promise of secrecy 
her contempt; it bas broken asunder! his friend had extortedsfrom him, to vin- 
those chains her beauty had forged to'cicate his character from the aspersions |! 
hold my heart in bondage.” of slander. 

** And what use does your lordshipj) Seated, one evening, in a box at Drury- 
mean to make of this discovery ?” inquir-\jlane theatre, he was seen by Lady Caro- 
ed Bremere. “* My resolutions, Charles, mitt tine Blandish, from the opposite side of 
pretences Belfout, ‘* ond your ideas, | will, the house ; who, without ceremony, im- 
venture to say, are of an opposite nature, inediately came round to -him.—‘* So, my) 
said she, entering the box, ‘* w hat| 

opitge becoilte of your friend Belfont? hay 
and re-||you seen him lately ? how does he bear} 
{proach it for its ingratitude!” What|jhis misfortunes ? Iam really sorry fo rthe| 
lelse can you purpose /"’ asked Bremere. || unfortunate youth.” “ My frie nd,” re- 

‘ Conviaced of your lordship’s integrity,”’||plied Bremere, “ is infinitely oblized to 

‘1 shail not hesitate to}}your ladys ship for the concern you take in 
repose in your bee ast the secret of iy H; iis di istresses. « Why, yeu know, my| 
resolves. The sudslen death of my une! lord,” returned Lady Caroline, 
e,”’ continued he, “ has given me ante an’t help being concerned for the dis-| 





ite the fashionable work), refute 0 
||nion it entertains of my distress, 





| 





** one 


i} 
ijt tie vulgar opinion of mankind, ensures yams untance. I psofe 3s,” continued she, 


with the less dignified appellation ef guish by that of Trueman. 
who cannot recollect the features of their||George Trueman ; and all traces of Lord/||a few Gays at Norwich, he lett that city, 


he found himself fatigued ;| jhis tenantry. 
en an inn, op yportunely pre senting it-|;tenants and ‘his steward, he had an op Pp 0r- 


Vout. I. 
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Having spent 





and conunned his excursion, till he found 
| lairms self, for the first time, in the midst of 
Totally unknown to his 


itwmty of informing himself of the oppres- 


s Are, |i . resting hid weary limbs, and satisfying | lsion which the former bore, and the 


‘abuses which the latter committed. It was 
} near sunset when be arrived at a-pica- 
lisant village on the borders of the sea, 
which contained, what is there called, an 
jinn. Having deposited his bundle in the 
room where he was to sleep, he repaired 
io the kitchen; and, seating himseli among 
the rusties asse smbled ov er their evening 
gotch of nog,* joined im their discourse. 
The cénearsation chiefly turned on 
jthe transactions of the village ; and, among 
i variety of anecdotes cet: vile by the in- 
ihabi itants, tcnes of their 
worthy ted the notice 
jof Trueman. ‘The incident dwelt strong- 
ly on his nund; and ke determined to 
make himself ac quainted with the narra- 
itive of aman of whom his parishiouers 
spoke in such high terms of approbation. 
jie invited the landlord to partake of bis 
ibeverage ;"who, being a communicative 
sort of person, and one who had a consi- 
derable share of humanity interweven in 
his composition, readily complied with 
Trueman’s request, to relate the misfor- 
tenes of the worthy pastor. 
** | will tell you, sir,” said he, “ the 
mers oa ioc You must know, 
the is the: curate. of -empy parish. 
Phe vie. which is a eift of pry Lord 
|Belfont, belongs to a clergyman who lives 
jin the west; and, though it brings bim in 
i: a good three hundred pounds a year, he 
l-ives Ay: curate only fertv pour ids out of 
lit. » that, you see, the master gets two 
ih u tee and sixty pounds for doing no- 
thing, as one may say, while the 
whe dées every thing, 1s 
ile ontented wit 


the recent mi-fort 
curate most attrac 








I! Als 


servant, 
obliged to be 
h searcely a se venth part of 


tale ; and those very doors which, as i:\ihe constant possession of hap ppiness. ** the news of his ruin.astonished me pro- {Uh wt sum: and tl houg h the good woman, 


were by magic opened at che approach of | 


the’ rich and happy Belfont, were now 
barred against the rained spendthrift. 

To «ive his distress an air of certainty 
he made s¢yeral applications for assistance 
to iis oace vowed eternal friends, whicl 
were inv eriably treats 
contempt. 





To the fiir rivals of his after 
tions he addressed his tale of sorrow 
here, too, neglected was his fate.—Pel- 
fot, dispossessed! of the means to gr atify 
their foadness for dress, amusement, and 
pleasure, was an object no longer worthy}! 


of their regard. 


events, he exclaimed—* Mow wretche:|j! mean to seek it i®ht 


i 
poor) 


are the children of foriune! The 
min, in his hour of distress, finds 1 friend : 
bat the rich, when he cesses to be so, i- 
disregarded by those whom his former! 
bointy fed 1; and who have nok charity 
e012 zh to sive to ‘is misfortunes: even 
the Coane ss sich of pity!” 

In the midst of his contemplitions, a! 
servant entered the reamn, 
the arrival of Lord Bremere 
turning from a comftry excursion, had 
just heard of his friend's misfort ime, ar 
hastened to relieve his necessiusa, Asi 
he approached, Belfont, ristas from hi 
ch ir, 
consolation.” said he, * for the 
poiniments | have experienced, to find 
the san rae al most valued not 
thy the estesm ! > hin. Phas.” « 


yA ny 


t with a mortifying) te: 


Reflecting on thes alli x the appearance ofthe rustic cottager, ‘notice ; * bat, after all, 





andl annonnced, 
who, re-} 


disap “| 


jAlas, how mistaken is sach a notion! Itj/digiously ; and I assure you, 








x ies! my friend, the 80 iety of a vir uous 18, however,” acded she, “ very fortu-) 
i feraale, whose bosom ig awake to the soft!nate that the affair ended as it did, for-you 
iches ef humanity, aid who will not, to} know it would have been a shocking thing 
“je offspring of distress, refuse the tribu-|ito have involved one’s self in such difti-| 
vy sigh of pity, nor from th® needy suf-|jculties.” 
Ie seer withhold the secred boon of chariiy,|| ‘* True, madam,” replied Bremere 
jis what | am now in search of, In the’ who, by her ladyship’s discourse, found 
fais’ ier circles of life,” “added he, * my | she was the person to whom Belfor it al- 
|| pursuit bas proved abortive ; end, assum-jjtuded, as having attracted his particular 
whatever dimi- 
bler scenes !”’ |[nution the fortune of Lord Belfont hi as | 
it was in vain that Lord Bremere en-, received, be assured, it is still suffici ieni| 
i\deavovred to persuade his friend from his||to support the woman whom he shall ho-! 
ii jpuz ‘pose, Belfont ri ml ined inflexible to} nour with his hand, in a style of elegance 
fall his entreaties, and, having drawn from} that mi ght sooth the most extensive va-| 
|i friend an assurance of inviolable se- nity.” And, without waiting her larly-|i 
jerecy, they parted : Bremere, to the|ship’s reply, bowed, and wished her good! 
naunt= of eddy passion ; Belfont, to pre-| night ; disgusted with the : affe: ted concern), 
|) pare for his visit to those of rural felic ity. i expressec| for his friend’s imaginar y 





After a short repast, Be m7 nt, leaving distress, which was but ill calesilated to} 
idire tions with his steward for the ma-|/conceal the spirit of malevolence that 
Inrag renent of the family in his absence, re-|j rankled in her bosom. Laily C:roline 
ul tires d to rest ; aad, at an early hour, while) concladed, what he bad said was only to;| 

ithe sons of riot and dissipstion were re-|shelt er his friend from the censure of the 
earning from ‘their nocturnal revels, heli world, and to encourage the opinion that 
thle garb of it peasant, wi! < “w necessa- had been represented, Wit'y Giese ideas 
ries tir da m9 bin Me hi , bee am his she joined her company ; . an‘l Belfont and 
rettvatront fs the im : me His name! his misfortunes escaped her memory. 
i only known in Gros, “And now let as atten! the steps of Bel-| 


. irc yonor- 
tinued he, “ more Fil recoispenses the] square : : at preseat he contented himself font; whom, hereafier, we shall distin- 


I feli my-)) 


jis true, my every wish is gratitied but!ise!f extremely hurt at it: for his lord-| 
oe You smile, Ch: inles, and already|isbip had paid me much attention, and t 
anticipate that yet ungecomplished wish, |/ began to think I had made a conquest. Ji; 


-lends together : 


us wife, brought him a larce & umily, he 
could never get any increase of s; dary. 
if This made him determine on taking a 
He mm; which, by the death of one of. his 


Hy eivhboure, became vac ant. But | don’t 








know ~~ it was, though he worked as 
l|hard as any day-labonrer in the parish, 
| md his wife was as industrious as a bee, 


\|they couldn't, as the saying is, bring both 
and, to make short of the 
limatter, my lord’s steward seized on his 
stock, which not being sufficient to pay all 
arrears, the hard-hearted rascal clapt him 
into the county jail.” 
* And his family,”? asked Trueman, 
‘“ what are become - them?’ ** His 
y wit ant | four children,’ returned the 
»Ianelord,” three fine hoys from ten to 
| thirtes oy years old, and a dauchter crown 
iyo, are in acottage hard by, that belongs 
The overseer of the parish, who 
‘ia. Aenbbed sort ofa fellow, and a friend 
of the steward, was for sending them to 
the work-hous Bunt ‘no,’ says ft; 
tH hold, Brain! while my roof 
ican give thom shelter, and L can provide 
ithem with » meal to eke out the earnings 
i; tof their own iocustrv.—iud vou rsost 
know, sir,’ said hegwith asicuili: ant nod, 





7 me, 


neg ihicar 


. . eaten ots thew ‘ehell sawn 
ran to meet him.—* fi is soine iis ft his splendid mansion, and i in the hum- jis affairs were not so desperate as they |" rpretty warm they shall never 


Ups « f Tis 
said I, * is your work- 


fendure the wants and Yards! 
ison! for what,’ 
{ 


The earthen ings. out of which the people im 
risa alk drink, av» called gotches; and (ieir strong 


Abeer is known by the name of nog, 





way 


pein rene 
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house but a dungeon ; where the poor eat 
little, and labour hard ?’—but, sir,”’ con- 
tinued the landlord, *‘ not only 1, but the 
whole village, was against their going 
there: and the inhabitants all cheerfully 
spare a little towards the family’s support : 
nay, even the labouring cottager, out of 
his hard earnings, throws in his mite.” 

** And what,” inquired Trueman, “* is 
the amount of the sum for which the un- 
fortunate man is now confined?” ‘ The 
whole debt,” replied the landlord, * Lam 
told, is about three hundred pounds: a 
sum by much too large for the inhabitants 
of our parish to raise without injuring 





come her daughter's return; and, thank- 
ing Trueman for his politeness, invited 
him to partake of their morning’s refresh- 
ment.—* | am sorry,” said the venerable 
matron, ‘* that my means, and my incli- 
nation to make you welcome, are not in 
unison with each other ; but that which 1 
have to give, | give freely.—There was 
a time’’—** | have heard of your misfor- 
tunes, madam,” interrupted ‘Trueman ; 
** and I sincerely sympathize in your suf- 
ferings. But do net yield to despair. 
The hand which inflicts distress, can also 
bestow happiness ; and, though the piti- 
less storm of stern adversity to-day beats 








themselves ; or, depend upon it, he 
woul! soon be snatched from the hard 
gripe of the law.” 

Every particular which related to this 
worthy man, Trueman imquired with an 
earnestness that displayed the philanthro- 
pic sentiments of bis mind ; and intimat- 
ed, not merely a wish, but a tixed deter- 
mination, to rescue the indigent sufferer 
from the horrors of a prison. and restore 
him to his disconsolate family. Impress- 
ed with this generous sentiment, he re- 
tired to bed, meditating on the means by 
which he might effect his laudable de- 
signs, so as to give the least offence pos- 
sible to the delicacy of suffermg virtue, 
and conceal the hand that loosed the 
chains of bondage, and gave once more to 


“the drooping captive the possession of 


Kiberty. 

After proposing to himself many plans, 
he at length determined to walk the next 
day to a post town, about three mules off, 
and enclose notes to the amount of Mr. 
Benley’s debt, in a letter to that gentle- 
man. This appeared to him the best 
method he could devise, as it would leave 
no traces that might lead to a discovery 
from whom the merited bounty came. 
Thus resolved, he yielded to the soft em- 
braces of sleep; and, in the morning, 
rose to execute his benevolent purpose. 

In his return, he saw a female and a 


little boy. The youth carried a basket, 


which seemed too heavy for his feeble! 


strength to support. The female had, in 
each hand, a jug; and, having out-walked 
her companion, had seated herself ona 
stile to wait his coming up. Trueman 
accosted the youth, and offered to assist 
him in carrying his load; a proposal 
which the youngster readily accepted : 
telling him, at the same time, that he had 
been to a neighbouring farmer for cheese 
and butter ; and that his sister had got 
two jugs of milk for his brothers’ break- 
fasts.—‘‘ And what is your name ?”’ said 
Trueman.—* Benley, sir, and we live in 
yonder cottage,’ pointing to a small house. 


hard and heavy on your defenceless roof, 
to-morrow presperity’s cheerful sun may 
raise your sinking hopes, and repair the 
ravages of the ruthless blast.” 

Mrs. Benley and her daughter could 
not avoid making their observations on 
the strangeness of the visit; while he 
congratulated himself on the completion 
of his wish for an introduction te this 
amiable family. 

It was on a market day that farmer 
Welford waited on the good old man. He 
found him in a small room, pursuing his 
pious meditations. The sight of any of 
his parishioners was a cordial to the 
drooping spirits of Mr. Benley. His 
griefs, though not forgotten, were sup- 
pressed, while conversing with his 
friends ; but, at the moment of separa- 
tion, they returned with increased poig- 
Hnancy, and it required the utmost efforts 
llof his mind to support the painful * adieu!’ 
|** Eternal God!” exclaimed the weeping 
father, ** must I no more enjoy the sweets 
of liberty ! how changed the scene ! here, 
when night her sable mantle o’er the face 
of heaven begins to spread, nothing is 
heard but the dismal rattling of chains ; 
doors of massy iron, grating on their 
hinges, appal the timid soul ; while hor- 
rid oaths, and dreadful imprecations, 
wound the listening ear. O Welford! 
my soul sickens at the scene ; and philo- 








the horrors of despair !’’ 

At this moment the jailer entered 
room, with a letter for Mr. Benley— 
** The hand is unknown to me,”’ said he. 
* It has a goodly outside,” said the jailer, 
'\‘* pray heaven it prove not like the world, 
fair without, and foul within.”? “ W 
truly, friend,” returned Mr. Benley, 
‘* your satire upon the manners of man- 
kind is not unreasonable. It is, I fear, 
the maxim of many of the present age, to 
conceal the depravity of the heart be- 





,’ 


This, however,” continued he, breaking 
the seal, ‘* | think, bodes no harm ; | will, 


** Charlotte,’ said the youth, “* here is a|therefore, inform myself of its contents.” 


gentleman has kindly carried my basket 
for me; and, as you complain the jugs 
are too heavy for you, I dare say he will 
help you too.”—*‘* That | will, and es- 
teem myself obliged so to do,”’ said True- 
man, placing the basket on the ground, 
and bowing to Miss Benley. ‘* You are 
very kind, sir,” said Charlotte ; “ but I 
am ashamed that Henry should have 
given you so much trouble : he is an idle 
boy, or he would not have thus intruded 
en your politeness,”’—** Call it not intru- 
sion; the young gentleman asked not my 
assistance, and my service is voluntary.” 


** It is well,” said he: ‘ goodness is still 
extant: and innocence enjoys the guar- 
dian care of Providence. The contents 
of this letter will best explain my mean- 
ing— 


*« To the Reverend John Benley, at the 
Castle of Norwich. 
i‘ Reverend Sir, 

** The enclosed notes, which I find, on 
inquiry, will cover the whole of your 
debts, wait your acceptance. 
the gift of one on whom fortune has be- 
stowed more than he can claim on the 


The blushing Charlotte accepted the|jscore of desert ; and who anxiously hopes; 


assistance of the gallant stranger. True- 
man viewed, with a joy bordering on rap- 


while it restores to you those most envi- 


ture, the personal accomplishments of his||pinese, he has left no clue by which a dis- 


fair companion. 





*And oh!’ sat he,|icovery of the donor may be effected.” 


* should she wear a pure mind, and un-| 


stained as is her lovely form, she were a 


treasure worth the proudest monarch’s||fit of joy ; the farmer could only express 


love 


The lovely maid answered with||his pleasure with his looks, while the 


indifference every question of the ena-||grateful pastor threw himself on his knees, 


moured youth, 


The gloomy prospect of |and poured forth the grateful transports|jwhile eve 


fiturity had robbed Miss Benley of thatijof his soul to the Giver of all goodness. 


vivacity, which, in her happier days, she 


was wont to possess. 


Harry Benley, having informed his mo- 


While the bounty of the generous 


ther of the stranger’s civility, the goud|prison, he himself was no less assiduous 


woman walked to the wicket-gate, that|lin soothing, by every act of benevolence}lyour brother comes, the harbinger 0 





formed an entrance to the garden, to wel- | and hospitality, the anxiety of the family 


WEE WINERY A, 


sophy scarce can shield my mind tp fer. 


neath the specious appearance of honesty.+ has no dwelling.” 


They are|jcute thy venerable sire, and give the cap- 


able blessings, liberty and domestic hap-me but this, and hope shall nurture my 


Here the jailer broke into a swearing}jhour arrives, I will not chide thy fond- 


Trueman was thus employed in releasing|jmy Charlotte’s cottage they bend their 
the worthy curate from the horrors of ajjsteps! it is, methinks, no vulgar cause 
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athome. With the assistance of his lanc-]] ‘* Ob, Charlotte!” said Harry, * our 
lerd, he was become acquainted with}dear father is come home again. Farmer 
every transaction that had occurred ir || Wellford brought the news that he was on 
the village. In one of his evening walks,|the read, and the whole village went to 
he was roused from his meditations by the|imeet him. They took the horses from 
sudden exclamations of a female voice ;}/the chaise, aud dragged him to our cot- 
and, raising his eyes, beheld the fair ob-|}tage. My’mother cries for joy, and sent 
ject of kis aflections endeavouring to avyoid||me to seek after you. Make haste, my 
the importunities of a gentleman who was||father longs to see you.—And do you, 
pursuing her. Mr. Trueman, come too; my mother has 
“‘ Stay, lovely Charlotte!’ said theljtold bim what a kind friend you have 
stranger, “‘ why do you fly me thus ?’’|/been ; I will run back, and say you are 
‘* Why, sir, are you so importunate ?”’}|coming.”” ‘ You, my Charlotte,” said 
‘* Because | wish to remove the cloud of} Trueman, * indulge this flood of joy, ror 
sorrow that hangs on your brow. In short,jicheck the soft emotions of the soul. 
because | love you. Who could behold/| These tears become thee ; which, like 
beauty such as yours, and live a stranger|| the fleeting flower that bathes the sum- 
to afiection!’’ ‘ Affection! view your||mer’s day, give fresh lustre to the charms 
recent conduct to my tather, then say if] of nature.” 

affection bore a leading feature there ?”’}} ‘ Is that which I have heard derived 
‘On honourable terms, 1 sought your|/from truth, or is it but the dream of fan- 
hand, which you in scorn refused. Hadj/cy ? my father released from prison! by 
then your father laid on you his command,||whom ?”’ “ Why,” said Trueman, 
and forced you to be mine, he had escap-|j‘* should you question whence the gra- 
ed my resentment.” ‘ My choice was||cious bounty came ? it is sufficient that he 
free, sir; and, perhaps it was my nature’s|/is returned. Think the measure of his 
ifault, | could not love you. But excuse} bliss is incomplete, till in his paternal em- 
iny abruptness, should we be seen thus|jbrace he folds thy lovely form. Hasten, 
discoursing, the discovery would not addj/then, to increase and share his merited 
\to my reputation.” ‘‘ This contempt,|| happiness.” Then, folding her arm in 
ichild, is very pretty! but it shall not di-|/ his, he hurried towards her dwelling. 
vert me from tasting the ripe beauties of|} Mr. Benley was seated at the door of 
those matchless charms.’ Then rudely||the cottage, surrounded by many of his 
snatching the struggling beauty to bis|| parishioners, when Charlotte rushed into 
loathed embrace, impressed on her lovely|| her father’s arms, exclaiming, “‘ My dear, 
lips the guilty purpose of his passion. At|\dear father!’ The evraptured parent 
that instant, rage and indignation fired the|| mingled the tears of fond affection with 
soul of Trueman ; who, darting through||those of filial gratitude ; and every coun- 
the hedge, seized the rude ravisher byj/tenance beamed with smiles of joy. Nor 
the throat, and hurled him to the ground. lwas the welcome of the worthy Trueman 
—** Detested monster! I know thee well.|| wanting in cordiality: but, when the 
Thou art the faithless steward of the mis- |lovely Charlotte related her rescue from 
used Belfont. Already has thy fame|/the hated Sandford, the murmur of ap- 
reached thy master’s ears: nor think,|| plause fell from every tongue, while the 
vile ingrate, that he will suffer thy villa-|| grateful father strained the gallant stranger 
nies to escape with impunily.”” Then,||to his heart by the endearing name of son. 
taking the almost fainting Charlotte by|| The return of the worthy pastor was 
the hand, he hasted from this fallen Luci-||celebrated by the inhabitants of the pa- 
rish as a sort of jubilee. Every one 
strove to excel his neighbour in acts of 
courtesy. Stores of viands were convey- 
ed from all parts of the village ; and while, 
by the pale light of the moon, sprightly 
youth led up the merry dance, cheerful 
age sat and quafied the nut-brown ale, 
talked over the feats of former days, and 
in thought grew young again. 

Every transaction that had occurred 
since Lord Belfont’s arrival in the village, 
he had transmitted to his friend Bremere ; 
and, on confirmation of the oppression 
which his steward had exercised, enclos- 
ed the discharge of that unfeeling wretch ; 
with an order to deliver his accounts to 
Mr. Benley, whom he appointed his suc- 
cessor. A letter, announcing to this gen- 
tleman his appointment, also accompanied 
the packet; which Bremere duly for- 
warded from London, in the manner his 
friend had directed. By this time Bre- 
mere had refuted the opinion which had 
been entertained of the derangement of 
his lordship’s finances. The whole was 
declared tobe a feint. 

The sensations of Sandford, on reading 
his lordship’s letter, were such as are fa- 
miliar only to the guilty. The perturba- 
tion of his mind brought on a violent fe- 
ver, which soon terminated his miserable 
existence. Far different were the feel- 
ings of Mr. Benley.—‘* How variegated 
is the life of man! His morn of infancy 
rises immersed in clouds, and the louring 
tempest carries ruinin its aspect. Anon, 
the friendly breeze of fortune disperses 
the threatening storm : prosperity’s gold- 
en sun sheds forth its cheering rays, ener- 
vates the chilling blasts of black adversity, 
and decks the evening of his days in smiles 
of joy.” ‘ And oft the ministers of fate 
reverse the pleasing scene!” said True- 
man. ‘ You are come very opportuncly 
to share the pleasure which our newly- 
acquired fortune gives,” And, after hay- 
ing informed Trueman of the contents of 
that letter, said, he had discovered the 
bounteous hand that gave him liberty. 
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The spirits of Charlotte hardly sup- 
1 her fromthe presence of her huge 
assailant, before she sunk lifeless into the 
arms of her deliverer ; who, urged by 
fear, placed her on a bank, and ran for 
water to a neighbouring rivulet, and be- 
sprinkled her features with the cooling 
drops. Soon she unclosed her lovely 
eyes, and recovered.—‘ You tremble 
still, my Charlotte, and, by your disorder- 
ed looks, seem to doubt your safety.” — 
*“O no! where Trueman is, suspicion 
** Enchanting sweet- 
ness! Oh, my lovely Charlotte, never 
till this hour of danger did I know how 
dear an interest in my heart you held. 
Would my sweet girl but kindly listen to 
my artless tale, would she but give my 
ardent passion one approving smile—”’ 
** Alas !”’ interrupted Charlotte, “ I have 
nosmiles to give. On any other subject, 
I will hear you ; but, till again my father 
breathes the air of freedom—till from the 
chains of bondage he is freed, I have for- 
sworn all joy.” 
‘“* Till that blest period,” said True- 
man, ‘‘ when furtune shall cease to perse- 


tive to his weeping friends, my passion in 
concealment’s painful bosom shall dwell 
immured, if then thou wilt give my artless 
tale attention! this only do I ask: grant 


love, and lull to rest each intrusive care.” 
“ Then, by my hopes of bliss hereafter,” 
said the maid, “ | vow, when that happy 


ness.—But tell me, what means this sud- 
den joy that through the village reigns ? 
how sweetly sound the merry bells; 
breeze from yon shouting 
throng wafts the breath of pleasure.” 
** And see,” said Trueman, ‘ where to 


that swells this loud exclaim :—but see ! 








happiness.” 
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Lord Belfont with the one I received 
when under confinement, and I find the 
characters of each exactly corresponding. 
To his lordship, I attribute the benevo- 
lent act. To-morrow, we purpose leav- 
ing this humble dwelling, and once more 
take possession of our former mansion ; 
where, | hope,. we shall enjoy. the plea- 
sure of your company.” ‘ You do me 
infinite honour, sir; and1 will study to 
deserve your favour. But where is Miss 
Benley, sir ? 1 came purposely to inquire 
how she finds herself after her last night’s 
merriment.” ‘1 believe you will find 
her in the garden. She and her mother 
will keep you company for an hour or 
two, while | visit my friends in the vil- 
lage.” 

Trueman walked to the bottom of the 
garden, and found his lovely Charlotte 
seated on a bower of osiers, which she 
herself had reared. She had a letter in 
her hand, which, as she perused, the tears 
ef anguish fell from her sorrowing eyes. 
Trueman’s approach roused the maid ; 
she started from her seat, hurried the 
letter into her pocket, and darted an an- 
gry Icok atthe youth. ‘ Why, my love- 
ty Charlotte, do you thus angrily fix on 
me those streaming eyes?” ‘‘ Answer 
me faithfully,” said she, “ art thou what 
thou seemest? or, beneath that mean at- 
tire, but ill according with thy polished 
phrase and manner, dost thou not hide— 
ha! my fears are true! The blush of 
guilt has crimsoned o’er thy face ; and 
that confused air, that sudden start, pro- 
claim thee false!’ ‘ Tell me,” said 
Trueman, recovering himself, ‘ the 
grounds on which you have raised this 
unkind suspicion of my honour ?” “* This 
will inform you, sit; a friend of Miss 
Benley advises her to be on her guard. 
‘Trueman is not what he seems ; but, be- 
neath the appearance of rustic honesty, 
harbours designs destructive of her peace 
and honour. Now, sir, what can you 
plead to, this charge ?”’ 

‘* Miss Renley, that | love you, I think, 
is still bevend dispute, That you ap- 
proved my passion, nay, owned a mateal 
flame, is equally on the side of trath. 
To the charge here preferred agzinst me, 
that | am not what I seem, I plead guilty ; 
but to the rest, with all my soul, | pro- 
nounce it a base falsehood.” ‘ Less 
warmth, sir, will better serve the cause 
of truth.”” ‘* Less warmth, madara, would 
confirm me the guilty wretch your hard 
thoughts, and this vile scroll, have made 
me. But, tell me, if I can repel, by truth 
indabitable, this unjast arraignment of my 
honour, what reward | may expect ?” 

“ Oh! clear but thyself of these gross 
suspicions ; appear but the man my fond 
wishes have formed thee, and I would 
reject the crowned monarch’s hand to 

“share thy honest love!” ‘ Then fear 
not, and know that I am the happy Bel- 
font.” ‘* Lord Belfont!’—* Yes, the 
rich, the happy Betfont lives, the vassal 
of your power. But tell me, from what 
envious hand didst thou receive this vile 
defamer of my trath?” ‘ Last night, 
when dancing on the green, a letter fell 
from your pecket. I took it up unobserv- 
ed, and perused its contents; from these 
I learned that you were in disguise.” 
“And the rest your fears supplied ?” 
* Even so.” 


** Then, truly, you had reason for sus- 
picion.—But come, let us disclose our 
mutual passion to your parents. Their 
approbation gained, we then will name 
the happy day.” 

** May I entreat a moment’s conversa- 
tion, sir?” “Ay, my good sir, an 
hour's,” replied Mr. Benley, ‘* Thus it 
is, sir: your daughter has beauty, worth, 
and innecence. I sought, | giined, her 
fond regard; and it is now our mutual 
wish to exchange our iioly vows, and sign 
a contract of eternal love.” “ How say 
you, Charlotte? In this, does Mr. True- 


@ian speak the wishes of your heart ?"* 


«I have compared this letter of my| 
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“ He has my free consent, sir, to what 
he now proposes.”’ 

« The request is somewhat sudden. 
It is true, I have found you worthy, and} 
your merit deserves the treasure wane 
it seeks : but a tender regard for the hap-} 
piness of my child forbids me to give al 
too precipitate answer ; and some little} 
inquiry is necessary to—”’ ‘ True, it 
is a matter that requires the most serious 
consideration ; and the reluctance which 
you feel, gives additional lustre to your 
character. An accident has revealed me 
to the fair object of my wishes. 1 threw 
aside disguise, and confessed myself the 
happv Belfont.”’ 

** Then take her, and may she prove 
deserving of your love.” The lovely 
maid smiled consent; and Mr. Benley 
hastened to the village, where the joyfu 
tidings soon spread. The tenants flew} 
with cheerful haste to pay their duty to] 
their illustrious landlord, and none refus-} 
ed the invitation of his lordship. 


eELEE—;—_[_[_—a—————————————— 
THE GLEANER. 


So we’ illive, 

Aud pray, aod sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilued butteriiies, aou hear poor rogues 

Talk o1 Court News; anu we'll aik with them too, 
Who joses agu who wins; who's iu aad #bo’s out; 
Aud take upoo us the wystery of things, 

As if we were Gou's Spies. DM AKSPEARE. 
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The British Sailor on Shore.—The first 
object of the Seaman on landing is to} 
spend his money. but his first sensation 
is the strange firmness of the earth, which 
he goes treading in a sort of heavy hight 
way, half wagoner and half dancing-mas- 
ter, his shoulders rolling, and his feet 
touching aud going the same way, in short, 
ia which he keeps himself prepared for 
all the rolling chances of the vessel when 
on deck. ‘I'here is always to us this ap- 
pearance of lightness of foot and heavy 
strength of upper works in a sulor—and 
he feels it himself: he lets Ins jacket fly 
open and his shoulders slouch, and his 
nar gcow long to be gathered into a hea- 
vy pigtail; but whea full dressed, 
prides mmself on a certain gentility of toe; 
on a white stocking, and a natty shoe, is-f 
suing lightly ouc of the flowing blue trow- 
ser. Hits arms are neutral, hanging and 
swiiging i acurve alvof; his hands, half) 
open, look as it he itaa just been hand-)) 
li g ropes, and had no ovject in lite but} 
to handle them again. He is proud of 
appearing i a new bat and slops, with < 
Belcher handkerchief towing loosely! 
round his neck, and the corner of anothe 
oat of his pocket. Jnus equipped, with 
pinch-veck buckels in his shoes, (which 
he bought as gold,) he puts some tobacco) 
in his mouth, not as if he were going to 
use # directly, but as af he stuifed it in | 
pouch on one side as a pelican does fish, 
to employ it hereatier :—and, with Bet 
Monson at his side, aud perhaps a cane or 
whanghee twisted unuer his other arm, 
sallies forth to take possession of all Lub- 
berland. He buys every thing that he 
comes athwart,—nuts, gingerbread, ap- 
ples, shoe-strings; beer, brandy, gia; 
buckles, knives, a watch, (two if he has) 
money enough;) gowns and ndaned 
chiefs for Bet and bis mother and sisters 
dozens of * superfine best men’s cot-|! 
ton stockings,’ dozens of * supertine best}| 
women’s cetton ditto ;”’ best good check’) 
for shirts, (though he has too inuch alrea-|| 
dy ;) infiaiie needles and thread, (to sew} 
his trowsers with some day ;) a footman’s)| 
laced hat, bear’s grease to make his hair 
grow (by way of joke ;) several sticks,| 
all sorts of Jew articles ; a flute, (which! 
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Hdles and a dance at the Ship, with oceans 
lof flip and grog, and gives the blind fid- 














dler tobacco for sweetmeats, and half-a- 
crown for treading on his toe. He asks 
the landlady with a sigh after her daugh- 
ter Nance, who first fired*his heart with 
her silk stockings ; and finding that she is 
married and in trouble, leaves tive crowns 
for her, which the old lady appropriates 
as part payment for a shilling in advance. 
He goes to the Port Playhouse with Bet 
Monson, and a great red handkerchief full 
of apples, gingerbread, nuts, fresh beet, 
and a bottle of rum ; calls out for the fid- 
diers and Rule Britannia; pelts Tom 


|Sikes in the pit, and compares Othello to 


the black ship’s-cook in his white mght- 
cap. When he comes to London, he and 
some messmates take a hackney-coach 


ital of Bet Monsons and tobacco pipes, and 


go through the streets smoking and lolling 
out of window. He has ever been cau- 
tious of venturing on horseback; and 
among his other sights in foreign parts, 
relates with unfeigned astonishment how 
he has seen the Turks ride ;—only says, 
guarding against the hearer’s incredulity, 
‘they have saddle-boxes to hold ’em in, 
fore and aft, and shovels like for stirrups.” 
He will tell you how the Chinese drink, 
and the Necurs dance, and the monkeys 
pelt you with cocoa-nuts ; and how King 
Domy would have built him a mud hut 
and made him a Peer of the Realm, if he 
would have stopped with him and taught 















ihim to make trowsers. He has a sister 


at a “School for Young Ladies,’’ who 
blushes with a mixture of pleasure and 
shame at his appearance ; and whose con- 
fusion he completes by slipping fourpence 
into her hand, and saying out loud that 
he has “no more coppers” about him. 
His mother and elder sister at home doat 
on all he says and does, telling him how- 
ever that he is a great sea-fellow, and was 
always wild ever since he was a hop-o’- 
my-thnmb no higher than the window 
locker. He tells his mother that she 
would be a Duchess in Paranaboo ;- at 
which the good old portly dame laughs 
mi looks proud. When his sisters com- 


| plain of his romping, he says that they are 


only sorry that it is not the Baker. He 
frightens them with a mask made after 
the New Zealand fashion, and is forgiven 
for his learning. Their mantlepiece is 
filled by him with shells and sharks’ 
teeth ; and when he goes to sea again 
there is no end of tears, and God bless 
you's, and home-made gingerbread, 

> 

Duchess of Bedford.—-When a late 

Duchess of Bedford was last at Buxton, 
and then in her eighty-fifth year, it was 
the medical farce of the day, for the fa-| 
culty to resolve every complaint of whim 
and caprice into ‘* a shock of the nervous 
system.” Her grace, after inquiring of 
many of her friends in the rooms what 
brought them there, and being generally 
answered, ‘ fer a nervous complaint,’ was 
asked in her turn, ‘‘ What brought her 
to Buxton ?”—‘* I came only for plea- 
sure,” answered the healthy duchess ; 
“for, thank God, I was born before 
nerves came into fashion.”’ 

> 

Imitation.—-A young painter having 

drawn a picture in the bad manner of his 
master, showed it to Raphael, and asked 
him what he thouzht of it? “ I think,” 
says Raphael, “ if you knew nothing, you 
would soon know something.” 

> 


Dinner-basket—The dinner-basket of 


he can’t play, and never intends :) a leg’ a miller having been lately pilfered by 
of mutton, which he earries somewhere) some wags for fun, was found to contain—— 
to roast, and for a piece of which the'/nine hard-boiled dack eggs—upwards of 
Landlord of the Ship makes him pay twicel/ three pounds of cheese, with a propor- 
what he gave for the whole—in short, alliition of loaf-bread—-a quantity of oat- 
that money can be spent upen, which is!'bread—a pound and a half of dried beef: 
every thing but medicine gratis, and thisi!l_frjed bacon (unweighed)—a _tea-cup 





Lancashire Letter. —The following is 
said to be a Jiteral copy of a letter lately 
sent to a medical man, not far distant from 
Blackburn, in Lancashire :—‘* Cer,— 
You oblige me if yolke kol ance me. | 
hev a Bad knowld am hill in my Bow hills 
and kev lest my Happy-Tight.” 

—~— : 

Scotch foresight.—A parish clerk in the 
north of England not long ago hired a 
Scotchman for his servant, who was to go 
at the cart and plough, and to do other 
occasional jobs when wanted. In the 
course of conversation at hiring, the clerk 
asked him, if he could submit to the un- 
pleasant business of digging graves ? to 
which he exclaimed—* I]. warrant ye, 
master, | could dig down the kirk for that 
matter; but let me see, | hae na been 
put to that wark yet; ay, our auld bell- 
man at Jedburgh used to say he never 
had better pay nor better jobs than howk- 
ing holes for folks—faith, he was always 
merry when folks deed.” It happened, 
soon afier entering into his service, that 
there was a sevcre storm of snow, which 
impeded all out-door labour. One morn- 
ing he came to his master, and asked hira 
what employment he was to go to that 
day? ‘The employer besitated for some 
moments, and at last told him he could 
find nothing for him todo. Sawny, with 
gravity, replied “1 think, master, I'V 
away up to the kirk-yard, and howk a 
few graves ; we may as weel hae awheen 
ready, for they may come faster in when 
they ken we are prepared for them.” 








> 
The Responses.—An ignorant fellow be- 
ing about to be married, resolved to make 
himself perfect in the responses of the 
service ; but by mistake got by heart the 
office of baptism for riper years ; so when 
he was asked in the church—* Wilt thou 
have this woman, &c.’’ he answered, 
** I renounce them all.” The clergy- 
man said, “ I think you area fool :” to 
which he replied, ‘ All this 1 steadfastly 
believe.” 


-_ 
Lawyers.——In the reign of Edward 1. 
(in 1292) there were bet 140 lawyers io 
England. n a little more than 100 years 
they increased to about 2000. Lord 
Coke, in his Institutes, reckoned them at 
10,000 : and what their number is at pre- 
sent,-is unknown. 


—=_ 
Curiosity.—Theret, aman of learning, 
in France, was one morning early taken 
out of his bed, and carried to the Bastile. 
‘Nhe Lieutenant of the Police went next 
day to examine him. “Sir,” said The- 
ret to him when he entered, * Will you 
have the goodness to tell me why they 
have shut me up in the Bastile 2’ “* You 
have a great deal of curiosity indeed!” 
replied the Lieutenant of Police, with the 
utmost coolness. 


~— 

Presence of Mind.—A house-maid ig 
Upper Grosvenor-street, London, who 
was inclined to take a draught of ale, ‘after 
the family had retired to bed, glided si- 
lently into the cellar without a candle. 
As she was feeling about for the cask, the 
situation of which was not unknown to 
her, she put her hand on something which 
she immediately perceived to be the head 
of aman. The girl, with an uncommon 
share of fortitude avd good sense, forbore 
to cry out, but said, ina tone ‘of impa- 
tience, “* Deuse take Betty, she is always 
putting the mops in the way.” She then 
went to the cask, quietly drew her beer, 
retired from the cellar, fastened the door, 
and alarmed the house. ‘The man was 
taken, tried, and convicted ; and declared, 
before he quitted the court, that the maid 


was entirely indebted to her presence of 


mind for her life, for had she cried out, 
he must instantly have murdered her ; 
but as he firmly belicved she mistook his 
head for a mop, particularly as she had 
drawn the beer after she had felt it, he 











he would insist on paying for. He would] fall of butter—and though last, by no 
buy all the painted parrots on an lialian’s!|means least, an immense preserve pasty, 
head on purpose to break them, rather} of itself sufficient for a small family. 


let her go aWay without injury, not ap- 
nprehendine that she could have civen in- 





formation of any one being in the celbac. 
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'Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 

Of the great Bavel, aud not feel the crowd 
Cowrern 





PELOPONNESSUS. 


No. I. 


EROM THE FRENCH OF MALTE-BRON, 


(Translated forthe Minerva ) 


What are the prospects of that unfor- 
tunate remnant of Greece, which former-| 
ly led - van in mind, genius, and glory, 


to all the nations of Europe, and whict 





many to Achaia, 120 or 150,000 to Co- 
rinth, and 250,000 to Argolis, with Epi- 
jdaurus and Treezene. But now, what a 
}change ! Pouqueville says, that the total 
jof the population is 340,000, of which 
40,000 are Turks. Yet this is sufficient 
|for the germ of a new state, in the privi- 
| leged position that nature has assigned it. 

| ‘The isthmiis which leads from the eon- 
j tinent of Greece to the peninsula is only 
40 stadia, or 24,000 feet in length; but 
the wall which enclosed it, and which 
| Mahomet LI. destroyed, would have pro- 
ibably been commanded, from the Orien 
mountains, by the heavy artillery of pre- 
Hsent warfare. The Orien mountains, a 
‘igrowupe isolated from those of the conti- 





[situation naturally excited, led Edwin to 


has also preceded them in social degene-} 
ration and political decline? Are the’ 
Greeks to obtain an asylum, where, under} 
their own laws, they may recommence! 
their social existence, and give to the! 
world the instructive spectacle of a nation |; 
renewed from its ashes? If the throne} 
of Constantine, like that of Alexander, is} 
utierly gone—if the idea of a new Byzan-! 
tine empire is, under actual circumstan-| 
ces, an illusory idea,—-will humble wishes | 


nent and those of the peninsula, might 


the movements of the atmosphere ; so) 














plans more conformable to the situation! 
of Turkey, more compatible with trea-| 
ties to be respected, and interests to be} 


conciliated, be realized ? 


| 
In some cor-| 
ner of the Greek provinces, will the im-| 
mortal republican states of antiquity re-|j 

| 


' 
appear ? or despotic fiefs, like those form-| 
ed at the disinemberment of the Byzan-) 
tine empire, or tae duchies of the epoch ! 
of the Crusales, by which many noble 
fanilies, and several soy ereigns, still hold 
ancient rights ? 

In the mist of these fine hypotheses, 
the beautiful peninsula of Peloponnessus; 
attracts our attention, not only as the the- 
atre of war, but still more so as the most! 
proper soil to receive the first germs o. i 
Hellenic independence. Peloponessus has | 
the advantage over the isle of Cyprus 0, || 
a more healihy climate and more exten-} 
sive territory ; over the isle of Crete, | 
that of not being filled by a Moslencin po- | 
pulation of farmers and landholders ; over} 
the isles of the Archipelago, that of pre-] 
senting a more compact mass, and posi- | 
tions more susceptible of defence ; and) 
ever every other part of ancient Greece,! 
that of being in the immediate vicinity of | 
a Envopean and Christian state, the re-| 
public of the Seven Islands. i 

Peloponnessus was once acknowledged | 
to be the citadel of Greece. At the time! 
of the ifvasion of the Persians, it was 
there Ut the Grecians proposed to seek; 
a last asylum, and fight their last battles :} 
it was there that Philip, Alexander, and} 
Antipater met an armed opposition, when} 
Athens had long combated them by words} 
only: it was there, that all-powerful 
Ro.ne could searcely smother the fire of} 
liberty, which, kindled by Philopemen, 
wis extinguished in his tomb. Thus, 
fron the brilliant era of the poetry of 
tlomer, to the rather degenerate historic 
prose of Polybius, the annals of Greece 
are identified with those of Peloponnes- 
aus; itis on this peninsula that the first! 
kingloms of Greece were erected, and} 
the last of its republics fell. Along its 
shores have sounded the shouts of yic-! 
tory for the destruction of Troy, and the) 
ories of despair at the fall of Corinth, 


| 
| 
| 














Peloponnessus presents a surface of } 


about 2700 square miles, of 75 to the de- 

ree. The geographical surfice of a! 
country full of mountains and valleys, 
must always be less than the real surface 
which the sides of the mountains offer for 
eulture or the habitatiens of man. In} 
keeping to the valuation of 2700 square! 
miles, we conceive that this peninsula, in! 
the hands of a free, enlightened, and in. 
dustrions people, my easily nourish 650 
inh ibitants the square mile, or 1,800,000 
mall. This is the mininum of the popu- 
Jation we must attribute to this peninsula 
at te time of the Peloponnessian war. Of 
this number we muy assign 4 or 500,000 
to Laconia, 200,000 to Messina, 350 or 


|-haos of foaming waves. 


ihighest trees: 


form, with a few fortifications, a natural 
ind almost impregnable boundary. 

To the west of this grand entrance to 
Peloponnessus, extends that small part or! 
the Mediterranean now called the Gulf of! 
Lepanto ; a species of lake surrounded} 
by high mountains, whence descend im- 
petuous winds, which sometines intercept! 


that the gulf, in the space of a few hours,' 
presents by turns an azure mirror, or a} 
The waters,! 
violently thrown upon the shores of Pe-| 
lopopnessus, reach the rocks and the |) 
but these extraordinary| 
witations are generally accompanied by} 
earthquakes, which destroy ed, in ancient 
days, many cities of Achaia. On the other 
hand, the most easterly extremity of the 
culf which bathes the picturesque steeps! 
of mounts Helicon and Cithewron, has 
been named the Ha/eyon Sea, from its ex- 
traordinary tranquillity. A rise like that 
of the tide, has been observed every six 
hours in the gulf of Lepanto, says Sero- 
fani: but this story requires an ulterior! 
examination. The gulf narrows so mucli! 
towards the mouth, that the two forts,} 
called Dardanelles of Lepanto, if better! 
taken care of, might close, even against) 
vessels of war, the entrance of that fine 
port, from which formerly emerged the 
tieets of Corinth, to found Syracuse, Cor- 
eyra, and so many other rich colonies.} 
This approximation of the coasts, how-| 
ever, lays open Peloponnessus to easy in- 
vasions by a short voyage. The to- 
lians, famous robbers of antiquity, and 
their modern emulators, the Albanese, 
have more than onee penetrated by this 
route. 

To figure to ourselves the labyrinth of; 
mountains and valleys of which Pciopon- 
néssus is composed, we must look at Ar- 
cadia, the ceutre of all the peninsula, as 
a platform, elevated in general above the 
rest of the country, although itself full of | 
inequalities. This platform, the climate} 
of which the ancients found cold and 
‘loudy, still preserves its former aspect. 

















endeavour to entice the unfortunate Eller 
into some habitation where she would be 
sheltered, protected, and, perhaps, re- 
stored to reason: but all his efforts prov- 
ed unavailing. He met her often in the 
vale ; and, while he lamented her fate. 
he could not but feel a melancholy plea- 
sure in hearing her simple songs, and her 
unconnected tales. 

To avoid the heat of the noontide sun, 
Ellen sought the shelter of the forest, 
where she is supposed to have wandered 
to a considerable distance, and to have 
been discovered, while asleep, by a young 
warrior, who had accidentally separatec 
from his party when on a hunting excur- 
sion. The youth, in his wanderings for 
several months, had been gradually ap- 
proaching the habitations of white men, of 
whose existeace he was entirely ignorant. 
On discovering Ellen, he supposed her « 
spirit, that had appeared for the purpose 
of conducting him back to his friends. 
Under this impression, he continues by 
her in the forcst. 

The author, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Oswald, leaves them in this sitnua- 
tion; while Edwin, who had become 
more deeply interested in Ellen’s welfare 
than he was aware of, is every where 
seeking for her, in astate of mind border- 
ing on distraction. The reader is then 
conveyed 

To that fam'd spot near ocean’s swell, 
Where red men warriors fought and fell; 
Where Powhatan, with savage might, 
Maintain’d the ardor of the fight; 

Whe¥e Pocahontas—deathless name— 
Woo an eternal wreath of fame. 

Oswald is described as one whom vice 


Had plac’d upon her lengthened list, 
Nor found Unwilling votarist. 


The banks of the Appomattox become 
the scene of the seduction of Eliza. The 
language which the author has put into the 
mouth of the artful and insinuating Os- 
wald, is a specimen of beautiful and me- 
lodious poetry, which we could have 
wished our limits would have allowed us 
to copy. Eliza is abandoned by her lover. 
Her awakening to a sense of her situa- 
tion, is thus emphatically described : 


Short i8 the blissful dream of guilt: 

Its unsubstantial shadows melt 

Like morning dew. They shiink away 
Like morning mist in morning ray. 
Then wakes the frail. deluded fair, 

To all the horrors of despair ! 

Oh, where is Oswald's reas’ning now? 
Can it vot cool her fever’d brow? 

Can it not calm and hush to rest 

The stormy tumults of her breast? 

No, no !—she feels that sacred trath 
Confounds the reas’ning of the youth; 
Conviction comes, and tells a tale 

Of honour lost—of virtue frail— 

Of sorrow’s cup by demons mix’d— 

“ The slow unmoving finger fix’d.”’ 
Where's Oswald now, to hush her cries, 
To tell conviction taat he lies; 

With softer tale to soothe her pain, 








Here, forests of oak and pine; there, na- 
ked, but verdant plains—rich flocks of 
cows and goats—brlmy milk, wine heady,’ 
but so impregnated with earthy particles, | 
that in time it becomes a thick mass.— 
Such was the Arcadia of Aristotle and! 
Pliny.— According to modern description,| 
it is still the same. The most of the 
streams of Peloponnessus rise in Arcadia. 
The Eurotas, winding from ravine to ra- 
vine towards the south, reaches the val- 
ley of Laconia, where, under the modern 
name of Royal River, Vasili Potamos, it 
bathes the silent ruins of Sparta. ‘The 
Alpheus, meandering through sedgy mea- 
lows, seeks to the west the plains of Elis, 
ind the solitary vales where once arose 
Olympus, Other rivers, finding no issue, 
like the Stymphalus, precipitate their 
freezing waters into subterranean chasms. 
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LITERATURE, ° 


THE VALE OF ALDOMAR. 

No. UL. 
The. se¢ond canto introduces Edwin, 
whose life had been saved by Edgar, in 
the battle of Tippicanoe, That circum- 








And bid her dream in bliss again? 
Oswald heeds not her moans and cries; 
Hears not hes anguish’d, deep drawn sighs; 
Sees not the scalding torrents roll 
From burning eyes—* the tears of soul ;” 
Her drowning cheek’s quick changing hue 
Meets not a faithless lover’s view : 
He’s gone to boast his conquest there, 
His guilty triumph o'er the fair. 

Why should fhe bard delight to sketch 
The visage of the vicious wretch ? 
*Tis but to bid fair virtue’s son 
In life’s mix’d throng that visage shun. 
In glowing colours why portray 
The path where vice pursues his way? 
Tis but with richer tints to show 
Where vi:tue’s sons still prouder go. 
Aull yet the bard must draw the veil, 
Lest sick’ning nature o'er the tale 
Should droep, and all her functions fail. 
’Tis but those crimes no vei) can hide, 
Which mock at silence, and deride 
The wheels of time, that would convey 
Their deep staind terrors from the day, 
The bard would tell. And there is one 
He would, but must not, cannot shun: 
The ink should freeze within the pen; 
The blood should seek the heart again, 
And there a mass of frozen gore 
Remain, until the tale is o'er. 


hetrayer was carousing with his baecha 











400,000 to Arcadia, 250,000 to Elis, as 











stance, as well as the interest which her 


nalian companions. 






opened, and the revellers sallied out. 
liza attempted to fy from the spot. But 





The gathering band around ber prest, 
And many a coarse and vulgar jest, 
Join’d with a laugh of horrid sound, 
Intoxication pour d around. 

But Oswald's form the maid soon caught ; 
And, as by native instinct taught, 

The winged dove will seck its nest, 

She flew, and sunk upon his breast. 


Oswald, at all times a villain, but par- 
ticularly now, when, half intoxicated with 
wine, and siung to the quick at becoming 
a butt for the coarse jests of his compa» 
nions, conceived the diabolical plan of at 
once ridding himself of her importuni- 
ties. 


‘ 

Meet me, my love,” he cried in haste— 
** Do not the precious moments waste; 
Beneath the hallow’d beachen tree, 
Hallow’d by Cupid, love, and thee. 

The revleis gone, Ill post away ; 

The morving’s beam, the golden ray, 
Shail never half so fleetly fly, 

As there to thee, my love, will 1.” 


Eliza weot:—and fow’ring pow 
Appear’d the frown ov O-wald’s brow & 
The guests torseok their sullen host, 
Who still in deep intent was lost. 


With rapid step be pass’d the mill, 

Through which the blast, loud, wild, and 
shviil, 

Bicke dreadful shrieks, and seem’d to say, 

* Turn, Oswald, ture—stay, Oswald, stay f% 

He lists the oak tree's murmur’d moan — 

They grumbled “ murder” in their groans: 

He gain’d the beach—the torrent ‘neath 

A tone of herror seem'd to breathe. 

He found Eliza trembling there 

*T wixt fear and love hope and deepair. 


The bank is steep—the rocks below 
Will y-eld at once a deathful blow. 

* * * * 
One loud, one wit, terrific scream 
Was heard to mingle with the stream!— 
The moon look’d o'er a parting cloud, 
Then shrunk, appall’d, behind ber sbroud. 


Great God of Israel! in that night 
| Where was thy right, red arm of might? 
That arm that erst had dealt the blow, 

And laid the proud Egyptians low, 
Could it not save Eliza now, 

Nor smite a dastard muiderer’s brow? 
Thy mighty arm’s resistless force 

Once bade the sun to stay his course; 
Tien was its awful power display’d— 
Could it not save a helpless maid ? 

Dirt vengeance sleep? Did not her criee 
Ascend on high, and pierce the skies? 
. Did not her gushing lite blood tell 

A dreadful tale—that fiends from hell 
Might dread to hear? and, hearing, cry, 
“ There’s yet one fiend more damn’d than I ® 
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THE DRAMA. 








—Whilet the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid ber precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriead, 

And triumph oo ber elforts wil attend. 
Brooxs. 








PEREGRINATIONS OF A THESPIAN. 
No. Il. 

While over the bottle of wine with the 
manager Makerel, the conversation re 
lated chiefly to the business. He informed 
me that his was in the most flourishing 
state ; that his expectations were consi- 
derable ; and had he not given his posi- 
tive proinise to his friends in Northum- 
berland (of which county he was d native, 
and where he had rich relations) to ac- 
commodate them with the performances 
of his corps, and give them a taste of 
Shakspeare, he should certainly have pro- 
crastinated his stay in Jedburgh fouger than 
he now intended. He asked me if I was 
under any engagement. I replied that I 
was travelling to the south, and was like- 
ly to form one either with Mrs. Butler, 
or Mr. Stanton. He declaimed loudly 
against those companies, and thought it 
would be more to my satisfaction and ad- 
vantage to engage with him, and go to 
Northumberland. 1! was nonplused by 
this unlooked for absurdity, but thought 
it better to evade his proposal than give 
him a broad denial. | promisedto make up 


of the satellites of his system. It wab 








While she hesitated! now about four o'clock, and Mr, .Macke- 


my mind, and give hin an answer the day ® 
Eliza seeks Oswald in a state of mind'{following ; upon which he left me to my 
which we will not attempt to describe. own reflections, which by no means 
The night was cold, the wind high. . aaa brought me to the idea of becoming one 
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rel returned, seemingly in considerable 
bustle. He told me had called again ac- 
cording to promise, but must excuse him- 
self, as this evening was for the benefit of 
Miss Mackerel, and he wished to see 
every thing in proper order at the the- 
atre; but, if 1 would permit him, he 
would introduce me to Miss M. at his 
lodyings, and she would endeavour to 
mike me comfortable until the hour of 
exhibition. From the appearance of the 
father and mother, I felt an anxiety to see 
the daughter, though my prepossessions 
were notinher favour. We soon arrived 
at his lodgings, and, after a brief introduc- 
tion, he left me fete a tete with Mary Mack- 
erel, a beautiful and interesting girl, about 
sixteen. Her countenance bespoke that 
secret sorrow which always moves com- 
passion, and her w6e-worn aspect was a 
mirror which reflected a broken heart. 
We commonly form ideas of the figure 
and visage of persons we are preparing to 
meet, or of those whose notoriety has 
mile them suyjects of our contemplation. 
If in anticipating the appearance of Mr. 
Mickerel | was completely mistaken, I 
wis no less so with regard to his daugh- 
ter. The moment I beheld her, I re- 
verted to the old ballad, 


+ {'m sure such folks could ne’er beget 
So sweet a girl as Sally.” 





She was preparing a dress for the play. 
She was to p®rsonate Catherine, in ** Ca- 
therine and Petruchio ;” an'l for the pur- 
pose was assiduously trimming a black 
frock with white vaadykes ; the only ya- 
rixtion she could possibly make from her 
usual dress. 








and however humiliating this is to me, 
yet | caunot leave my parents to perish 
while, notwithstanding these sacrifices, 
it is in my power to support them,” 

I could not help admiring her sentiments, 
although I felt disappointed in hearing 
that her determination was to remain in a 
situation from which | was just contem- 
plating the most eifectual method of re- 
leasing her. Before | could reply, her 
father, all out of breath, burst open the 
door, asking what had become of Mrs. 
Mackerel—* That old curmudgeon of a 
schoolmaster,” said he, “ has kept the 
door locked this hour on two of his boys 
who had play truant, and | could not 
get to work for the soul of me. But 
every dog has his day—Dominie Thrash- 
*em may bow to Buskin Diddle’em before 
the oak bows to the willow.” I could 
not think what the meaning of the man- 
ager was, in thus expressing himself, 
ilow the confinement of a truant school- 
boy could interfere with the concerns o, 
the theaire, puzzled me completely. 1 
suppose [ must have looked inquisitively, 
for Mr. M. continued—* Why you must 
know, sir, that we are but inditierently 
situated here for a theatre. ‘There is a 
school-room which we tit up for that pur- 
pose.” * fit up for that purpose !”’ re- 
plied I. * Yes, sir—every evening after 
the boys are gone—Just step along and 
you'll see how | manage things. Nothing 
like economy—nothing done without per- 
severance—many a handsome ship has 
been built of ugly timber.”’ 

| went with him, and found the room 





{ felt a delicate difficulty in entering 
into conversation with her. She looked! 
so humoled, that L was afraid every word) 
would bart her feelings, which | perceiy- 
el were exceedingly acute. However, 
after some half hour of how-d’ye-do talk- 
inz, | found she was affable and counmu- 
nicative to these whose canlour entitled 
them to her confidence. 1! told her that 
her father hal been holding out golden 
prospects, with the intention of enlisting 
me under his banners. A half smile, in- 
dicative at oace of her feelings, as to her 
father’s folly, and of regret at my know- 
Jedge of it, was all her reply ; but an in- 
quisitive look, to convince herself that I 
wis not making a jest of him, accompa- 
nied it. 

in a short time our conversation be- 
came less reserved and more particular. 





linquired how she coald be satisfied in 
her situations She replied, that nothing) 
but the knowledge of the incapacity of| 
her parents could induce her to remain 
where she had to encounter every sort of 
disgrace and humiliation consequent on 
poverty ; and though she believed she 
experrenced all the consolation attendant 
00 persevering virtue, yet sad experience 
had shown her that virtue did not pro- 
vide the necessaries of life to every one 
whon nature had supplied with health 
an! appetite. I felt an inclination almost 
as strong as fite to relievé her from her 
state of degradation. She was, indeed, 
an interesting girl. Man has a natural 
synpathy for his fellow-creature when he 
sees him in distress; but few who bear 
the human form can look on distress in a: 
youthful and innocent female, and not feel! 
that glow of philanthrophy which distin- 
guishes him fgom the two-legged morster. 

| asked her if she had no wish to change 
her mode of life for one more respectable 
and profitable. She replied that what- 
ever wishes she might have on that sub- 
Ject, she was bound to her parents by the 
double claim which they had upon her— 
she was their child and their sole sup- 
port. “ The state of poverty and wretch- 
edness” continued she, “to which the 
dissipation of my parents has reduced 
them, would soon terminate their dis- 
graceful lives in a poor-house, or in the 
streeis, if I did not support them. This 


I an envled to do through the kind gene- 
rosity of ladies and gentlemen, who send 


evacuated by the schoolmaster and his 
truant disciples, at which Mr. M. seemgi 
well pleased ; and afier a few execrations 
on * the pedantic blockhead,” commenc- 
ed fitting up his theatre, which he effected 
to his wish in about half an bour.—The 
lesks were piled at one end of the room, 
ind the seats arranged for the audience. 
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LIFE OF JULIA GONZAGA. 








All the writers of the sixteenth cen- 


has ever been suilicient to give more than 
a faint sketch of the charms of this lady. 


and among her enraptured admirers are 
to be found the greatest and most accom- 
plished men of her time. The marquis 
Lewis Gonzaga, count of Rodigo and Sa- 
biomia, and lord of several other places, 
and his lady Francisca Fieschi, were her 
parents. The year of her birth cannot 
be precisely ascertained. 
brothers ; the most famous of whom was 
Lewis, surnamed Rodomoate, and as many 
sisters. They all received an excellent 
education, but none of them were so dis- 
tinguished by extraordinary dispositions 
and powers of mind as Julia. From her 
childhood she was skilled ia music, draw- 
ing, and embroidery, and in the fine arts. 
Hence it was, that throughout her whole 
life she preferred the society of men of 
letters to all others. 

* Vespasiano Colowna, duke of Trajetto, 
dinary beauty, and ther are endowments of 
her mind, and haying lost his consort, de- 
manded Julia in marriage when she had 
jast completed her thirteenth year. This 
prince was rich ; but his bodily frame was 
not caléujated to recommend him. He 
was forty years of age, lame in his hands 
and feet, and his whole body crippled and 
infirm.. However, her father, who had 








seven children to provite for, induced by 
the brilliant circumstances of the duke. 
consented: to this extremeiy unequal 
match.. She kept up the urdent passion 
of her décrepit spevse so well, that he 
made her.a present of 13,060 ducats the 





for me to sing in order tat theyfmay have| 
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tury uniformly agree that no eloquence}! 


She is celebrated in verse and in prose, || 


She had three | 


influenced by the reports of her extraor-| 







his testament, put her in possession, 

his death, of all his estates and domains, 
im the Roman and Neapolitan territories, 
so Jong as she should not enter on.a second 
marriage ; but, in case she should think 
fitto marry, she was to have only her 
uowry, which amounted to 400Q ducats. 
He died about the year 1528. | 

Palliano, a town in Campagnia di Ro- 
ma, was the place of Julia's residence. 
Her consort had’here scarcely closed his 
eyes than she found herself in imminent 
danger of being ejected trom her inheri- 
tance by Asanio Colonna, and Napgjeone 
Orsini, abbot of Farsa, who both formed 
pretensions to this lordship. _ but pope 
Clement Vil. protected her against the 
artifices of the former, and Lewis Rodo- 
monte, her brother, who served in the 
imperial army, which had shortly before 
pillaged Rome, drove out the latter witi 
the imperial troops that were already in 
possession of the town of Palliano, and 
had taken prisoner Sciarra Colonna, with 
his soldiers, whom the pope had sent to 
iis relief. 

Ippoliti de Medici, had long been ar- 
dently in love with Julia, though, during 
the life of her husband, he had never pre- 
sumed to reveal his passion otherwise 
than by siguiiicaut sighs and tears. But 
now he gave his love free vent, and dis- 
closed it to her in verse and prose. As 
he thougit ue saw a great siuularity hye- 
tween the fire of his love and the Couiia- 
gration of lroy, he translated into rhyme- 
less verse the second book of the Auneii, 
where that event is described, and pre- 
senied this translation to his beloved Ju- 
‘lia; with a dedication that contained a 
| formal declaration of his love*. But she 
jcould not be induced to contract a second 
marriage. Her aversion for the nuptial 
state weal so fur, that she would huve no 
sarpeed wotnan in her service ; and was 
much displeased when any person left it 
im order to marry. ippolito, who could 
devise no method of conquering her aver- 








Lopes of succeeding, and procured the 
invegtiiure of the cardinal’s purple from 
nis uncle. 
Julia’s gratitude, formed themseives into 
ihe .enderest friendship, which was never 
ouce interrupted tll his untimely death. 
The fair sex bave ofign been compared 











jwithoat some substantial prop. Lewis, 
jthe brother of Julia, and spouse-of her 
jstep-daughier Isabella, was forced to quit 
ise bota on account of his military vo- 
jcation. Secarcely was he gone, wien As- 
jcamo Colonna, by force and siratagem, 
jmade himself muster of the towns of Pal- 
jliano and Genazzano, with all the estates 
j\which bad belonged to. Julia’s deceased 
jjusband, in the ltoman territory, and 
obliged her to retire with Isabella to her 
Neapolitay domains. Here they meade 
|the town of Fondi the place of their abode ; 
where Isabella, in the year 1531, brought 
the famous Vespasiano Gonzaga into the 
jworld. At this time death ravished from 
jJulia, her brother tae cardinal Pirro, ber 
iprineipal support at the court of Rome ; 
‘and, shorijy afterwarc’s, deprived her of 
|her protector and deliverer, her other 
ibrother, Lewis. The pope recalled him 
jfrom the imperial serv ce, and dispatched 
jhim, a8 captain-general, with his troops, 
ito quell the tumults excited by the sedi- 
tious Napoleone Orsini. He routed him 
‘at Vicovaro, and took from him that strong 
hold ; but died a few days afterwards, of 





| 
| 





iter. 
of him, 
‘Torquato, and other poets, vied with each} 
other in dispelling her sorrow, by poems!| 
of various kinds ; but this’ was a wound! 
that admitted of no cure by the charms of 
poetry. | 

She was bewailing at Fondi the irre-; 
parable loss of her brother Lewis, when| 
cruel fortune was preparing for her aj 


* This translation, with the dedication, was first pria'ed 





day after their marriage, and by virtue 


jjio 1538. 


afier| 


sion to weclock, at length gave up ail 


His exceeding great love and | 


to the vine, which cannot support itself) 


a wound he had received in the encoun-| 
Julia was inconsolable on the lose! 


Bernardo ‘Tasso, the father of where the air in the summer months ‘is 


more severe afilicuon. 
then at war with the Christians. Barba- 
rossa, the admiral of the Turkish fleet, 
found means in the month of September, 
1533, to approach the Italian coast with- 
out meeting any resistance. ‘The fame of 
the rare beauty of Julia Gonzaga had pe- 
netrated even to the Oitoman court. 
Barbarossa formed the design of carrying 
her off as a prize for Solyman his masters - 
He handed two thousand Turks in the 
confines of Procida and Spelunca, who 
were conducted by some Neapolitan re- 
negados across the desert mountains, 
quite to Fondi. No intimation was given 
of their approach, till, about an hour be- 
fore day, they presented themselyes be- 
ineath the walls of the fortress. They 
had already forced the gates, and were 
hastening, like ravenous wolves, to the 
palace where Julia was. Roused from 
sleep by the piteous cry of the amazed 
inhabitants, she sprang upon a horse with 
the utmost alacrity, and passing through a 
secret postern, escapedto the neighbour- 
ing mountains. ‘The Turks examined 
every corner of the palace and the town; 
and on finding their scheme defeated, car- 
ried every thing away they could meet 
with, and omitted no species of cruelty 
on the inhabitants. In the mean time the 
half-naked Julia was scampering over hill 
and dale, in the cold and dismal gloom ef 
day-break, like a hunted deer, which, at 
every motion of the bushes, seems to feel 
the murderous teeth of the dogs. At- 
tended by a few of her most trusty ser- 
vants, she hid herself in covert till they 
could procure ber a decent dress, and 
convey her in safety to one of the for- 
tresses. 

‘The cardinal Ippolito had lately return- 
ed from Germany, whither he had been 
sent by his uncle pope Clement Vil. As 
soon as the news of the landing of the 
Turks was brought to Rome, the pontif 
sent hith with a chosen body of soldiers, 
to drive them back. The Turks, how- 
ever, got intimation of his coming, and 
made off with all possible speed. The 
cardinal had the satisfaction, which te him 
was perhaps of more value than a Roman 
triumph, of carrying Julia back with Lim 
ito Fondi. 
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Julia thenceforward lived sometimes at 
Fondi, and sometimes at Trajetto, where 
she was visited by persons of the finest 
talents ; who universly admired her for 
the qualities of her heart and mind. Tasso 
stopped at her palace, on his journey to 
Salerne, to enter on his office under the 
prince of that place. On this occasion it 
lwas that he was wrapt in that lofty trans- 
port wherein he composed the beautiful 
| poem in her praise, which is seen in the 
coliection of his smaller poems. But no 
one was so assiduous in his visits as the 
cardinal Ippolito. He thought he could 
not live without her. That at least he 
might have her likeness in his house, he 
cansed her picture to be drawn by Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo.. This portrait, accord- 
ing to the judgment of Raphael Borghini, 
was one of the finest productions of that 
celebrated artist. On the death of the 
cardinal, if was presented to Francis I. 
king of France, who placed it in the pa- 
lace of Fontainbleau. Molzo and Porin- 
no exhausted the powers of their poetic 
genius in singing its praises, or rather 
those of its origimal.. : 

In the year 1535, Julia had the misfor- 
tune to lose her best friend the cardinal 
Ippolito. We are:told by Varchi, that 
iby his frequent’ travelling backwards 
and’ forwards between: [tri and Fondi, 
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sometimes infected by the pestilential ex- 
halations of a lake, be contraeted a sick- 
ness that.forced him to take’to his bed, 
but it did not prove mortal’;: for, when: 
his recovery was almost complete, he was 
poisoned by one of his domestics. Julia 
exerted herself to the utmost to prolong 
his life ; but, as he could not be prevailed 
on to trke medicine, he cied in a few daye- 
thereafter.” 
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was the principal motive for Julia’s choos- 
ing a. nunnery at Naples for the place of 
her retreat. She was likewise impelled 
by another very urgent cause to take this 
step. Her step-daughter Isabella, not 
only laid claim to all the seignories of her 
father, but even denied that he had set- 
tled upon her the 13,000 ducats. Though 
Julia’s deceased husband had secured to 
her, by will, the possession of all his 
lordships so long as she coutinued a wi- 
dow ; yet, for the sake of peace, she was 
contented to relinquish her right, if a de- 
cent maintenance were but allowed her. 
But, as Isabella would listen to no propo- 
sals, the emperor Charles V. being at Na- 
ples in the year 1536, appointed a com- 
mi sion to examine the will, and to deter- 
mine the matter according to law and 
equity. This induced Julia to retire into 
a convent at Naples. It was not only 
more easy for her here to wait the issue 
ef her process ; but the convent served 
her as a rampart against all the attacks 
that her uncommon beauty might draw 
upon her. She did not however put on 
the habit of a nun, nor did she confine 
herself within the precincts of the clois- 
ter. She lived elegantly, though reser- 
vedly, with her female attendants ; and 
was condescending and affable to the nuns. 
She only went out on urgent affairs. None 
were denied access to her. She received 
her visits with the most engaging cordi- 


speaking picture. 

This, like all other arts, was very gross 
and imperfect in its beginning. The 
shadow of a man, or any other object 
marked by the outlines, gave birth to it, 


as welbhas to sculpture. The first man- 
ner of painting therefore derived its ori- 
ginal form from a shadow, and consisted 
only in some strokes, which multiplying 
by degrees, formed design. Colour was 
alterwards added. The Egyptians pre- 
tended that painting was in use amongst 
them many ages before it was known to 
the Greeks; and the matter is highly 
probable: for the Egyptians being the 
more ancient people, the Greeks drew 
from them many other branches of learn- 
ing. We read in history, that Semira- 
mis, having re-established Babylon, built 
there a wall of two leagues and a half in 
circumference ; the bricks of which were 
painted before they were burnt ; and re- 


lat them !—Upon which, in a transport of 
joy, he called upon Parhasius to produce 
what he had to offer in competition with 
that work. Parhasius immediately show- 
ed a painting seemingly covered with a 
fine piece of stuff in form of a curtain. 
‘Remove your curtain, (said Zeuxis,) and 
let us see this masterpiece.’ ‘That cur- 
tain,’ replied Parhasius, ‘is the picture 
itself.’ Zeuxis confessed himself outdone, 
‘for,’ said he, ‘1 only deceived birds ; 
but Parhasius has deceived me, who am a 
painter.’ 

Timanthes is no less remarkable for his 
famous picture of Iphigenia. The story 
of that piece is briefly thig# Agamemnon, 
who commanded in the Trojan war, was 
desired by Calchas to sacritice his daugh- 
ther Iphigenia, in order to appease the 
anger of Diana, who withstood their pas- 
sage. The subject was fine, grand, ten- 





presented various kinds of animals. She 
had another wall on which were the 
figures of all sorts of animals, painted in 
their natural colours; and among them 
were presented hunting-matches and com- 
bats. 

If however we are to judge by all the 
paintings of antiquity that have come 
down to us, and in particular those that 
were discovered in the ruins of Hercula- 
neum, the paintings of the ancients did 
not nearly equal those of the moderns.— 
For, if we except the correctness of de- 





ality. 

How the process was terminated with 
her step-daughter, who had married the} 
prince of Salmona, is unknown ; but it! 
eould not have been decided entirely to 
her disadvantage, as she continued to live 
in princely state, and left behind her an 
annual revenue of 30,000 ducats. In 
1540, she lost ber father, the marqois 
Lewis Gonzaga ; who, in his testament, 
gave her in charge the education of the 
young Vespasiano, his grandson, on whom 
the continuation of the family depended. 
By this circumstance she was involved im 
a fresh law-suit with Isabella, the mother 
of the boy by her second spouse ; But 
which was determined in her favour. 
She caused her nephew to be “brought to 
Naples, where she gave him an education 
preper for a person of such high expec- 
tations; and when he had reached the 
age that capacitatet him to assume the 


Iby the name of John of Bruges. 


ithe plaister, and consequently decayed 


sign, in which the Greeks excelled, all the 
other parts of their paintings are far in- 
ferior to ours. There is no appearance 
of any knowledge of perspective or grada- 
tion, in the several plans of their pie- 
tures ;—the clair obscure, (that is, the 
light and shade) appears to be carelessly 
applied ; and besides they had no know- 
ledge of the art of painting in oil, which 
was not invented till the middle of the 
15th century, by John Van Eick, a native 
of Maestricht, in the bishopric of Liege. 
This Flemish painter is now better known 


Before this secret of paintme in ef} w 

discovered, all the painters worked either 
in fresco, or water colours. Fresco is a 
kind of painting upon fresh plaister, with 
colours mixt in water ; and this work was) 
done either upon walls or arched roofs.| 
The painting in fresco, incorporated with 





government of his domeins in Lombardy, } 
she left him to his own guidance, hid| 
adieu to all worldly affairs, and shut her-} 
self closer up in the nunnery at Naples, 
that she might devote the rest of her 
days to repose, and what was then called} 
piety. She died on the 19th of April.) 
1566, after having appointed her nephew} 
aole heir of her property. 








“ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





——-— Science bas sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and Jiving thing 
CAMPBELL. 





ON PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Drawing is net only a pleasing amuse- 
ment, but a genteel and useful accom- 
plishment. The principal things to be 
observed in it, are—the outhines—the 
light and shade—the perspective ; and, 
in human figures, the proportions—the 
attitude--the drapery—and the passions. 
Painting may therefore be defined—‘ the 
art of representing to the sight by figures 
and colours, every object in nature that 
can be discerned by it ; and of sometimes 
expressing by figures the various emo- 
tos of the mind,’ 


fiction : and hence jt is that the invention 
of a picture, or the choice of a subject, 
accorJing to rules of art, and the judicious 
arranvement of the several matters that 


and mouldered with it. Pliny tells us, 
that the good painters sellom painted in| 
fresco; they did not think it proper to 
confine their works no private houses, 
nor to leave their irretrievable master- 
pieces, at the mercy of the flames. They 
therefore fixed on portable pieces, which 
in case of accident might be saved from 
fire, and carried from one place to ano- 
ther. 

Painting in water colours, is performed 
by diluting the colours with water, or 
with size or gum: and it seems that the) 
ancient painters, painted only on tables of 


der, and every way proper for painting : 
but the execution of the picture gave it 
all its value. It represented Iphigenia 
standing before the altar as a young and 
innocent princess, upon the point of being 
sacrificed for the preservation of her 
country. She was surrounded by seve- 
ral persons, all of them strongly interested 
in this sacrifice, though in different de- 
grees. The painter had represented the 
priest Calchas, in great affliction ;—Ulys- 
ses much more sad, and Menelaus, the 
victim’s uncle, with all the grief it was 
possible for a countenance to express, 
Agamemnon, the princess’ father, still re- 
mained. All the lineaments of sorrow 
were however exhausted. Nature twas 
called in to the support of art. It is not 
‘natural for a father to see his daughter’s 
\throat cut: it sufficed for him to obey the 
gods that required it ; and he was at liber- 
\ty to abandon himself to all the excess of 
sorrow. The painter not being able to 
express the affliction of the father, chose 
to throw a veil over his face, leaving the 
spectators to judge of what passed within 
his mind. ‘This idea did Ti 

great honour, ‘and certainly was finely 
conceived. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTICES FROM FOREIGN 
JOURNALS, 

Sailing Machine.—The inhabitants of 
Newcastle were lately agreeably surpris-; 
ed by the exbibitioa of a rather singular! 
machine on the river Tyne, which seems} 
to have taken ifs rise from the recent ex-| 
ploits of Mr. Kent on the same element. 
This vehicle, if so it may be called, is con-| 
structed of two strong pieces of timber,! 
pointed at the ends, apparently about 18) 
inches in thickness, and united by cross! 
lbars. ‘The director is elevated on a seat; 
in the centre, and by turning with nies 
hands a wheel fixed immediately before} 
him, from which is a belt that goes round} 
an axle, and moving two levers with bis 
feet, the machine is propelled forward by 





wood, whitened with chalk ; and that even 
the use of canvass among the moderns, is! 
not of a very long standing, Ingenuity’ 
has since made more useful discoveries :| 
and we now see paintings upon glass :| 
paintings in enamel; paintings in wax ; 
Mosaic work; and other noble inven-' 
tions. —Mosaic painting is composed of a! 
great number of small pieces of marble, 
or of a composition resembling it ;_of cif- 
ferent colours, joined together with stuc- 
co.—The works of this kind are made 
principally at Rome ; where this art has 
been carried so far, as to resemble the 
paintings of the greatest masters; and of 
these are made monuments for the latest 


It therefore consists, |j posterity. 
as well as poetry in cn expression by) 


Amongst the most famous painters of 
Greece, we have the celebrated names 
of Phidias, Apollodorus, Zeuxis, Timan- 
thes, and Apelles.—Zeuxis, we are told, 
had several rivals, of whom Parhasins 





each subject affords, is called in a col- 
lective sense, the poetic composition of a} 


was one; who contended with him in a 
public dispute, the prize of painting. 





picture, Simoni les obseryed that a pic-|)Zeuxis in lis piece bad represeated some 


a revolving fan on each side, similar to 
our steam boats. There is a rudder at- 
tached to it. It proceeded at about the 
pace of an ordinary boat, but the work- 
ing of the machinery appears to be at- 
tended with considerable labour, 
> ‘ 
Geometry.—A paper is stated to have 
been transmitted to Sir Humphrey Davy, 
in his capacity of President of the Royal 
Society, containing the description and 
particulars of a new machine, which act- 
ed upon by a wheel, possesses the singu- 
lar property of indicating the root of any 
given square, cude, or biquadrate, by a 
very simple process. 








European Balancing equal to the Indian 
Jugglers.—A Spaniard, named Cadenas, 
has made himself equal if not superior to 
the Indian jugglers. He may be truly 
said to be superior to them, inasmuch as 
several of his feats have never been at- 
tempte | by them.—Don Cadenas extends 











sisted in keeping this position by a sort of 
pyramidal cushion, which is placed under 
him, a little below the lower end of his 
back. His feet and ankles are covereg 
with boots, on which are many small cas. 
tanets and little bells. The tranca, whieh 
is around piece of wood, about 8 fee 
long and 5 inches in diameter, handsome. 
ly painted, is now laid horizontally on the 
soles of his feet, his legs being perpendj, 
cular. Having exactly balanced the 
tranca, he alternately strikes his fee 
against it, the castanets, &c. keeping time 
with the music. In proportion to the 
strength with which he strikes the 

with one foot or both feet, is the heigh 
to which he elevates it, always catching 
it, in its descent, with great accuracy, on 
the soles of his feet. Sometimes by bend. 
ing bis knees and then striking out with 
his limbs, he threw the tranca several 
feet into the air, catching it, in its de. 
scent, on his feet with as much neatnes 
and more certainty than the Indian jug. 
glers used to catch the brass balls in their 
hands. He concludes the performance 
with the tranca, by exactly balancing it 
on the sole of his left foot, and then by 
repeated strokes of his right foot set it 
rapidly in motion like a horizontal fly. 
wheel. 

—~—_ 

The ancient Vessel discovered in the 
channel of the Rother.—T his singular rem- 
nant of antiquity has been perfectly clear- 
ed from the sea-sand and mud, so as to 
render both its external and internal paris 
visible, and is found in a state capable of 
being floated ; several ship carpenter 
have consequently been employed to re- 
pair and fit it, so that it may be conveyed 
by water to London, where, with the an- 
tique remains found in it, it is intended to 
exhibit it. It will be a very novel and 
astonishing occurrence, to see a ship 
which was lost 600 years ago raised from 
what was once the bottom of the sea, and 


performing another voyage an its proper 


clement. _ It is conjectured, that at is of 


Dutch or Danish origin, and was wrecked 
in the great tempest of 1286, which di- 
verted the Rother from its ancient to its 
present channel ; in fact, some of the ar- 
ticles found in it were not of general ase 
prior to that period. 

————— 


FINE ARTS. 

An extensive sale of pictares by the 
first artists, recently took place at Ant 
werp. In this collection was the cele- 
brated Chapeau de Paille of Rubens. Af- 
ter seeing the finest works of Titian, Van- 
dyke, and Rubens himself, the first sight 
of the Chapeau de Paille, makes one feel 
surprised at what the art can accomplish in 
the hands of genuine talent. The colour 
is cool, clear, and bright: the purest tints 
are touched with the lightness and ease of 
magic, yet at a little distance it has the 
effect of extreme finish. It appears paint 
ed very thin; in some parts, as in the 
drapery, the colour merely scumbied over 
the ground. Language cannot describe 
the delicate purple of the cheek, the 
transparency of the light shadow (if it may 
be called a shadow) over the face ; the 
cool gray tints of the neck ; the expres 
sion of the fine large eye, or the curled 
smile of the mouth! No! language is 
chains, and painting triumphs oyer her. 
When this picture was put up at the auc: 
tion-room, every head was uncovered— 
the multitude who crowded in from the 
street shouted their admiration in 

exclamations. The connoisseurs wert 
dumb—the painters wept at this triumph 
of their art. It was knocked down to! 
gentleman of business of the name of Va 
neuvenhuysen, who, in conjunction with 
Mr. Smith, of London, bought it for 32,70 
florins. The two portraits by Vandyke. 
Le Chevalier le Roy, and L’ Epouse ds 
Chevalier le Roy, were sold, the ‘one taf 





himself fat on his back on a large table, 
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The Roman Charity of Rubens went at 
5,200 florins ; the portrait of the Confes- 
yor of Rubens at 4,359 florins. 


——<— 
MINERVA MEDICA. 


Scrofula and Cancer.—A society has 
been recently established in London, for 
the purpose of forming an institution for 
the cure of Scrofula and Cancer, under 
the direction and medical treatment of a 
Mr. Charles Whitlaw. A public meeting 
was lately held on the subject, which was 
attended by a number of respectable me- 
dical characters, and several of the cler- 
gy, who all spoke highly of the method of 
cure adopted by Mr. Whitlaw. 

Dr. Thoroton said, that as a member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, he would 
not have stood forward as a supporter of 
Mr. Whitlaw, were he not thoroughly 
convinced of the great and very superior 
efficacy of his remedies. He spoke of 
the powers of vegetable remedies in gene- 
ral, and alluded to two cases of mortitica- 
tion cured by means of Serpentaria Virgi- 
nied. One case of scrofula in particular, 
given up as incurable by a Dispensary, 
among many other cases which had come 
within his own observation, had been re- 
stored by Mr, Whitlaw’s remedies ; and 
he pointed to a son of Mr. Fox, present 
at the meeting, who stood a living monu- 
ment of their efficacy, and he asked whe- 
ther it was probable that a medical man 
should have confided his son to Mr. Whit- 
law’s care, unless he had been previously 
satisfied upon the subject. Besides the 
vegetable decoctions, it was intended to 
introduce the use of the vapour bath into 
the Asylum. Sir Arthur Clarke had writ- 
ten in its favour in cases of scrofula, and 
he (Dr. T.) had no doubt that it would be 
even more successfully employed when 
combined with Mr. Whitlaw’s remedies. 
The diet and regimen of the patients were 
also to be most strictly regulated. To 
show the influence of diet on the health 





For the Minerva. 


FEVER. 
Sia, 

I have noticed, with great satisfaction, 
that you have not taken any part in the 
discussions, which have confounded rea- 
son and common sense, relating to the 
origin and progress of the fever which 
now afflicts the city. I wke the liberty 
to ask a few plain questions, and make 
such remarks as I may think will not call 
forth the angry passions of any of the nu- 
merous theorists of the day ; and I shall 
avoid, as far as possible, to tread on the 
toes, or bruise the heels, of any foreign 
authorities, whether English, French, or 
Spanish. If my remarks are worthy an 
insertion in youg popular paper, you will 
please give them a place. I reserve the 
right of answering as many of my ques- 
tions as I can satisfactorily to myself, and 
do not hold myself accountable for the 
correctness of any others’ answers. 
What has been the condition of our 
city since the commencement of the hot 
weather this season? Intolerably filthy. 
Various causes have combined to render 
itso. Inthe course of twenty minutes’ 
walk I have seen eight dead cats, two 
pigs, one dog, and four rats, lying on the 
streets, and all under the process of the 
most active putrescent fermentation. 1 
have seen all the dirty water from the 
kitchens thrown on a street from end to 
end, containing fishes’ heads, entrails of 
fowls, fragments of broken meat, vegeta- 
bles, and bones, and remain till the sun’s 
rays had evaporated most of the water, 
and put the other materials into a state o 
putrescence, sending forth exhalations o. 
the most offensive kind. What is the 
condition of many of the wells of water 
in the lower part of the city? Abomina- 
bly filthy. I see that the water from 





of acommunity, he cited the case of the 
Icelanders, who used no tea nor 
no bread, nor cookéd meats, beer; . 
nor spirits ; their diet consisting of milk, 
hung beef and mutton, cabbages and Ice- 
land moss boiled to a jelly; and in the 
evening, instead of exposing themselves 
to the night air, their time was spent in 
reading and other instructive amusements. 
Hence, in a climate more rigorous than 
ours, they were totally exempt from scro- 
fula and consumption. 

Mr. Douglas related the case of his 
own son, who was afflicted with lumbar 
abscess, and was so reduced by disease, 
that he was given over as a lost case by 
the most eminent surgeons in London, at 
Brighton, and at Margate, and it was con- 
silered morally impossible that he could 
live. In this state he applied to Mr. 
Whitlaw, who gave him medicines, and in 
four or five days his pains ceased, his ap- 
petite returned, and his strength improv- 
ed. He has sent him to school, and has 
no doubt of his perfect recovery. It was 
gratitude to Mr. Whitlaw that induced 
him to address the meeting. 

Capt. Ambrose stated, that he had been 
19 years in a hot climate, where, in con- 
Sequence of repeated attacks of fever, his 
health had been broken, his body was co- 
vered with sores, and his strength so re- 






stables, manufactories, sinks, and man 
church-yards, is slowly filtered thpowsh 

z tart, and finds a ready reservoir jn 
he wells in their immediate vicinity.— 
This evil must be remedied, by filling up 
all wells near_ these sources of impurity. 
What is the condition of the Manhattan 
water-works? The water is conveyed 
through wood pipes or conduits, many of 
which are in a decaying and rotten state ; 
and that the water in many of the lateral 
pipes, where but little is used, quite fil- 
thy, if not putrescent. 1 don’t know that 
the Company can remedy this evil. The 
Corporation can, by bringing a good sup- 
ply of fresh water from some river or 
pond near the city, in cast iron pipes, 
which never decay, or injure the water. 
But few of our streets have drains run- 
ning through them, by which the useless, 
filthy waters of the city may run off free- 
ly to the rivers under ground, out of the 
reach of the summer heat. This evil 
must be corrected ; drains be formed in 
most or all of the streets, and the surfaces 
of the streets washed daily during the 
summer months, which will keep both 
drains and streets sweet and clean. 

I see many yards, alleys, cellars, kitch- 
ens, and even houses, in a most filthy 
condition, sending forth such a mass of 
rascally smells and vile stinks, that it is 
hardly possible to breathe within their 





duced, that he could scarcely sit upright 
on the voyage homewards. He applied 
to physicians and surgeons of the greatest 
eminence, without obtaining more than 
partial and temporary relicf. A medical 
gentleman at Cheltenham indeed told him, 
that there was no remedy for the disease. 
in this state of despair he applied to Mr. 
Whitlaw four months ago ; and now he 
rejoiced in coming forward to give this 
public testimony in favour of the remedies 
by which he had been happily restored. 
The Rev. Henry Thompson said, that 
the cases ‘which had been adduced were 
not picked cases; they were not slight 


ax trivial, but of the most desperate de- 
Sription, 









limits. A suitable number of inspectors! 
must be appointed, and authority given 














hem to cause all places which give out 
noxious exhalations, to be cleansed with 


pure fresh water and quicklime, daily iffof the exploded fooleries of the alchym- 
necessary. I see that many c/ our neces-fists. Then the respectable bod 


sary sinks have no drains, nor can have, 


till those through the streets are formed. standing in society ; they will pursue their 
After these last are made, there can be! lecit: mate duties by alleviating the pains 
no excuse for not having this evil in /an: curing the diseases that man is heir 
great measure corrected. We have thre: |'o 


or four slips which must be filled up: 


faced with hewn stove, and filled in wii!’ 
stone and clean earth. } 


ily enforced. 
and wharves when rebuilt, should be || « 


There are rising four hundred thon ; 
dollars expended annually for y:-/ 





amusement and instruction in theatres and 
gardens ; rising one hundred thousand 
‘ollars this year for the improvement of 
the Buttery ; hundreds of thousands of 
collars for the support of the medical 
profession, and for the protection of our 


rights ‘‘ according to law.” 
Crry-Hact has been built, which cost 
rising half million ; Almshouse, Peniten- 
tiary, Asylum, and Hospital, of the most 
costly, convenient, and useful kinds. Ido 
not «disapprove of any of these expendi- 
tures. if merely mention them to show 
the ability of a great commercial and in- 
telligent people ; and will merely ask, 
how much has been expended to furnish 
the city with an abundant supply of “ pure 
and wholesome water ?’’ How much to 
keep the city clean, and free from what 
is called the ‘‘ predisposing state of the at- 
mosphere?” Let those answer who can ; 
1 cannot. 1 have read much, and heard 
much said about ‘ pestilential miasma, 
gases, importation, domestic origin, ani- 
malcula, acid, fumigations, carbonic ex- 
halations, infected district,” and a great 
many other things which | don’t know any 
thing about, and can’t understand, al- 
though they may be all very learned and 
very useful terms, for aught I know. But 
1 do know that 1 can smell many filthy 
exhalations, as surely as 1 have a nose. | 
know that persons living in dirty places 
become dirty ; and I have found my sto- 
mach much disordered by smelling ugly 
things. 1 know that persons who fatigue 
themselves, and bring on profuse perspi- 
ration, and then expose themselves to 
cold in damp filthy places, and sleep in 
confined dirty rooms, are liable to take 
fevers more or less severe and malignant, 
in proportion to the greater or less expo- 
sure of their bodies, by debilitating fatigue 
in the scorching rays of the sun, or by 
being stewed in the hot filthy steams from 
filthy streets, stores, or houses. It is ad- 
itted by every one, that the village of 
reenwich is perfectly healthy ; and why 
2 Quly. by .xeason of ite exemption 
from the sickening causes | have enu- 
merated. The whole extent of the city 
may be rendered as healthy, by the free 
use of lime and fresh water, as Greenwich 
is, and at a trifling comparative expense, 
These are the only agents needed—the 
lime to arrest putrid fermentation, and 
the water to carry off every substance 
having such a tendency. 


If debility, produced by excessive heat, 
extreme fatigue, and exposure to damp 
night air, bad water, and sometimes im- 
proper food, and a too free use of bad spi- 
ritous liquors, which disorder the sto- 
mach, are not sufficient to produce fever 
in those exposed to their joint operation, 
then | will admit that 1 have learned but 
little by the use of a good sound body 36 
years, and by as much observation as 
usually falls to the lot of man at that age. 
Remove these exciting causes, and the 
city throughout will be as healthy as Ho- 
boken and Greenwich. Give the citizens 
the command of a good supply of clean 
fresh water in all the streets, and they 
may put the whole class of fevers to 
fight. and the nostrums of quacks and em- 
pyrics into the bargain. 

When reason resumes its sway—when 
men are mot ignorant in spite of experi- 
ence—when common sense comes in 
ashion,—we shall hear no more of the 
theories of scientific peda:ts, than we do 


of phy- 
sicians of our city will take their proper 


Lat ery quarantine laws be ri- 

et it be known to the 
hole world, that the cleanly state of our 
‘y does not warrant a suspicion that 
here wa particle of “ predisposing cause” 
| fever within its bounds. When these 


A splendid |}- 


[domestic origin, or foreign 

applicable to fevers. T. D. 
October 4, 1822. 
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THE RECORD. 


A thing of Shreds and Patches !—Hamurr. 











The Greeks appear to have obtained a 
splendid victory over the Turks, on the 18th 
of July, in the neighbourhood of Athens.— 
The Musselmen, originally 70,000 men, lost 
50,000 in killed, wounded, aud prisoners. 
Among the latter were three Pachas, The 
loss of the Greeks is stated at 18,000. 
The skeleton of an Indian was lately dis- 
covered projecting frum a bank at the cor- 
ner of one of the streets of Buffalo, and about 
two feet below the surface. The bones were 
of an unusual size, ard in the most perfeet 
state of preservation ; the teeth had lost none 
of their enamel, and were sound and white 
as ivory. In the grave was found a tobaeco- 
pipe. and steel for striking fire. The pipe 
ad not suffered the smallest change, and 
the interior of the bowl bore the marks of 
smoke and burnt tobacco, as plainly as 
though it had been used but yesterday. The 
steel was covered with a thick crust of rust, 
and nearly destroyed. 
A prospectus is issued in New-York, by 
Messrs. Bliss and White, for a publication to 
be entitled, “The United States Quarterly 
Review.” It is to be conducted by an asso- 
ciation of literary gentiemen, residing in dif- 
ferent parts of the union. 
—_—_— 


EDITORIAL NOTICES, 


> 
The Subscribers to the MineRva are remind- 
ed, that two quarters have expired with the ap- 
pearance of the present number, and it is expect- 
ed that all arrears will not only. be discharged, 
but that, agreeably to the terms of publication, 
an advance shall be made for the ensuing hall 
year. Considering the efforts that have been 
made to render the work interesting, it is hoped 
that all who wish its continuance, will see the 
propriety of being punctual im their payments. 
Country Subscribers, in particular, are requested 
to forward their subscriptions, free of charges, to 
the publishers without delay, as on this alone will 
their receiving the Mingava in future. 

While the encouragement which the wo:k hag 
already met. with, affords a rational expectatiou 
of its becoming an established journal, the Editor 
thinks it proper to state, that a more extended pa- 
tronage is necessary to render its permanency ab- 
solutely certain. Those, therefore, who feel in- 
terested in its continuance, will confer a favour 
by recommending the MINERVA to the notice of 
their friends. It is, without exception, the cheap- 
est periodical work in the United States, perhaps 
in the world, and the nature of the articles which 
it contains adapts it, more than any other miscel- 
lany, to the Family circle. 


No. XXVII. of the Minerva will contain the 
following articles : 

PoPULAR TALES.—The Renegade ; abridged 
for the MinBRvA from the French of Viscount 
D’Arlincourt. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Peloponnessus, No. II.— 
from the French of Malte-Brun. 
LITERATURE.— The Vale of Aldomar, No. III, 
THE DRama.—London Theatres.— Dramatic 
Anecdotes. ‘ 
BroGRAPu ¥ .-—Memoirs of Madame Dacier, 
Arts and S¢rmnces—Revolring Puddles in 
Steam Navigation —Natural History.—Scrent fir 
Notices from foreign journals. 

Porrry.— Elisa, with other original pieces. 
GLEanER, Recornp, DEATHS and MaR- 
RIAGES, EwiG mas, Cu RONOLOGY; ‘ 


ll es 
MARRIED, 


On Saturday last, Mr. John Gurnee to Mies 
Jane Haws. 

Ou Sunday, Mr. Charles'C. Reed to Miss Eliza 
Hill. 

On the 26th ult. Mr. Samuel Kidder to Miss 
Harriet Jacobs. : 

On Satutday, Mr. John Ridden to Miss Cashas 
rine Brady. 

Mr. Isaac V. Meeker to Miss Martha B. Ewens, 
Mr. Alexander H. Kimmel to Miss Aun Qui- 
nion, 

oo 

DIED, 


On the 27th ult. Capt. Thomas F. Williams, 
‘ged 35 years. ; ‘an 
In the 84th year of bis age, Mr. Moses Judah. 





ibinge are done, we shalj hear no more of 





Mrs. Naucy Stayth, in the 49h year ef her age 
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POETRY. 





“ ftis the gifttof POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature ao ocour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and'to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning ™ 


————— 





For the Minerva. 


—_— 


TOL . 





This glen is dark with evening's shade, 
And bathed with waters cold and calm, 


| 

And down the steep and cocky glade, | 
The breeze exp.res on blossom'd balm. | 

| 

| 


Upon this time-worn rock I lean, 

My soul abserb'd in dreams benign ; 
Soe frag:ant all the soothing scene, 

$o silent sinks the day's decline. 


But late, in throbbing tumults high, 
I mourn'd thy lot, so hard and stern; 
Now nature's beauties fill my eye, 
Aud teach me lessons sweet to learn, 


I see where at my feet there rise 

The meadow flowers, that bloom and fade : 
While oaks this socky ledge suppiies, 

Strong basement and fit colonnade! 





Thus. plenty’s lavish gifts await, 
A gay, light race that shine and go; 
But from neécessity’s estate, 
Firm spirits theis own strength should know 





FALONINA. | 
—~—— 


For the Minerva. 


SONG. 
A1a —Jobn Anderson, my jo, John, ke. 


H 
Bright is the worid hefore us, love, for life with us is new 
Vet devious are the paths, perchance, we're destin’d t | 


pursue; 
But whether soft as lilied vales, or rough with thorns be 
atrewed, 
For me thou’it make the smooth more fair, I'll cheer the: 
o'er the rude. 


Some griefs we must encounter, dear, but those we'll smi 


away, 
They’! fly. as light a3 clouds at noon, before love's co: 
ant ray, 
And should misfortune’s storms arrive, their fury were i 
vain, 
For strong in wutual comforting, their worst we could! 
sustain. 


Then sweet shall be the sunny hours in happy converse 
passe 

And pleasant, though they quickly fleet, each dearer than 
the last; 

Aud when dear pledges of our love shall giad our parent 
eyes, 

We'll watch them with affection’s zeal, and train them for 
the skies. 


Bor them we'll wish for lencth of years, and weary heaven 











with prayers, 

Bor time to teach their feet to shun youth’s many fata! 
suares, 

And when life's wiotry season comes, and hopes rise fresh 
no more, 

The pride with which we rest on them shall life's first spring 
restore. 


Meanwhile our throng of carly friends, may fail us one by 
oue, 

Till jo the crowd that wends with us, we Gnd ourselves 
alone; 


There once was a Painter, in Catholic days, 


| still on his Madonas the cutious may gaze 


Such burning hot eyes, such a damnable hue! 


She stood on the dragon, embracing her Son— 


Ye blossoms, that ber path adorn, 
Sweet offspring of the dews of morny 
Your beauties to her gaze display! 
Be mindful that ye worthy prove, 
That the dears haud of her I love, 
Should stoop to cull you on her way. 
LaURENCE, 


~~ 


THE PIOUS PAINTER. 


Like Job, who eschewed all evil.— 


With applause and with pleasuie, but chiedy his 
p: aise 
And delight was in painting the devil. 


They were angels (compared to the devils he drew) 
Who besieg’d poor St. Anthony's cell ; 


Sou could even smeli brimstone, their breath was 
so blue, 
He painted the devil so well. 


And now had the artist a picture begun, 
‘Twas over the Virgina s church door ; 

viany devils already the artist had done, 
But this must gut-clo all belore. 


lhe old dragon's imps, as they fled through the air, 
At seeing it, pausd on the wing ; 
For he had the likeness so just to a hair, 
(hat they came, as Apoilyou himself had been 
there, 


To pay their respects to their king. 


Every child, at beholding it, shiver'd with dread, 

Aud scream d as he turn d away quick > 

Not an old woman saw it, but, raising her head, 

D.opt a bead, made a cross on her wrinkles, and 
sa d, 

Oh! save me from ugly Old Nick! 


What the painter so eainestly thought an by day, 

He sometimes would dieaim of by night; 

ut once be was startled as slecping he Jay, 

T'was no fancy, no dieam, he could plainly survey 
That the devil himseli was in sight! 


You rascally dauber !” old Beelzebu cries, 

* Take heed how you wrong me again; 

* Though your cacicatu.es for inyself ffBepise, 
*¢ Make me bandsomer pow in the multitude’s eyes, 
** Or see if 1 threaten in vain !” 


Now, the painter was bold, and religious beside, 
And on faith he had certain reliance ; 

So earnestly be all his countenance ey d, 

And thank d him jor sitting, with catholic pride, 
And sturdily bade him defiance. 


Betimes in the morning the paiuter arose— 
He is ready as soon as “tis light: 

Ev'ry look, ev ry line, ev'ry feature he knows, 
‘Tis fresh in his eye—to his labour he goes, 
And he has the old Wicked One quite. 


Happy man! he is sure the resembiance can’t fail, | 


I'he tip of his nose is red fot, | 
scale, 
And that the identical cur] of his tail— 


Not a ma.k, not a claw is forgot. 


He looks, and retouches again with delight; 


Lis a portrait complete to his mind. 





Then wiil we jourcey sad, but calm in kindred suecour! 


blest, \ 
Aad when tue night of death sal! close, we'll tranquil sink ! 
to res} 
SALONIMA, 
—- 
SONG, 


§ Brillantes fleurs naissez.” 
Ye flow'rs, your velvet leaves disclose! 
Spring up, thou verdant grass, where Gows 
This silver, purling stream along! 
Ye little wa. slers, haste and sing, 
Accoydant to the murmuring sprinx, 
Amid these groves, your sweetest song ! 


My Rosa comes to gather here 
The offerings of the youthful years 
Ye tunef.! ha-bingers of d ry, 
Goon °s ye view the cia ming fair, 
You, most melodious strains prepare, 


Aud joyiul greet her on her way! 


He touches again, and again feeds his sight; 


Phere s his grin and his fangs, his skin cover’d with| 


Fierce and fell the contest burneth 
Over sea and over land; 


CHRONOLOGY, — 





Greece the chains of ages spurneth— 
Greece bath drawn a sheathless brand. 

W. ‘cine, Freedém! though thy birth 

VW ah a-whirlwiod shake the earth ; 

Weicome, tho’ thy lovely form 

Dawn thro’ shroudivg gloom and storm. 


O’ex each old Hellenian mountain, 
Where thy dwelling was of yore, 

O’er each classic hill and fountain 
Sounds thy hallow'd name once more. 

Welcome—tho’ the cannon peal, 

Ringing blade and clashing steel, 

And the battle-shout on high 

Echo back the glorious cry. 


O’er the azure waters laving 
The Zygean thousand isles, 
Thy .ed flag is proudly waving, 
Lighted now by victory’s smiles. 
Who would be « slave again 
Once when oer the bounding main 
Like his feelings wild and fiee 
He has fought and bled for thee ? 


Tho the Express of the ocean— 
Who should lead thy battle’s van, 
Coldly see our lives’ devotion 
For the dearest rights of man. 
Ne’es again these Isies shall gem 
Turkey s tyrant diadem; 
All like Scio first shall be 
Ruin 'd—desolate—or free! 
—_ 
CAiCH. 
I Jove frolic, glee, and fun :-— 
Solitude and [ ace one. 
I love goose at Michaelmas— 
And 1 a rosary and mass, 
Nor goose, mass, rosary, be mine, 
Buta kind Lass, and spaikling Wine. 


ENIGMAS. 


* Aus joslly the wise man “us preach'd to ae ail, 
Despre vot ‘he value ov Unings iat are smaii”’ 














Answers to Puszsz.es in our last, 
PUZZLE 1.—Because it is synonymnous—{Sin- 
on-a-mouse.) 

PuzeLE 11.—Turn-stile, 

Puzzce 111.—U oderstanding. 

—_ 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Mr. Editor, 

A few days ago, { met with the following Enig- 
ma; and, as it bas puzzied me to make it out, 
without satistactory success, it may also puzzle 
some of your rendeis, 1 send it to you, in hopes 
to ascertain the solution, 

A Reaper. 

\ friend and an enemy—a blessing and a curse 
—a beauty and a deformity—it saves life and} 
takes it away—is long and short—round and 
square—Straight and ¢crooked—smooth aud un- 





jeven—pard and soit—hot and cold—most wanted 
" hem itis in the greatest plenty—and when most 
puseful least rega:ded—it accommodates itseli to 
Jall tastes, is savoury and iasipid—sweet aud ot 
j ba i smeli—strong and weak—sometimes able to 
jcarry the greatest burdews, and at other times 
will not bear the weight of a pin—for this men 
make long journeys, though they have it at home 
—so capricious it is, that at tines it will drive 
away all company, and be full of reflections — 





He looks round for applause, and he sees with 
afiright 
The original standing behind ! 
‘ Fool! idiot !"--old Beelzebub grinn’d aghe spoke, 


And stainp d on the seatioid in ire: 
Phe painter grew pale, tor he knew it no joke, 





The devil could wish st 00 higter. 


** Help, help me! O Mary!” he cried in alarm, 
As the scaffold sunk unde: his teet. 

From the canvass the Virgin extended hr: arw 
She caught the good painter, she sav d. trv isc 
harm; 


There hundreds who saw in the street 


Phe old chagon fled when the wonder tie &pied 

And curs’d bis own fruitless endeaveur; 

Whilst the painter calld alter, his rage te ty 

shook his palate aad brushes in triemph, 
cried, 

“ T'll paint thee more ugly than ever /* 























‘Twas a teriidle height, and tne ecaffolding broke, |\fow!, ea th and au expesf@nce its inilvence—ia 


| 
| ind At othe: thes have a la.ge assembly, and do 
its utmost to contrtbute to thei: micth and enter 


pleases and displeases, insomuch that its presence 

tnd absence are pot to be deplored—=cooks and 
I housewives admie it—husbaudmen curse n— 
}merchants use 4—it causes famine avd plenty-- 
jis a bane and an aritidoté—iman and beast, fis ane 





has the privilege of kissuig the frivest tady’s lips— 
issists them iu diessing—itod is often the one 
ment of thei persons—a sovereign remedy lo 
lespanming lovers—and will bring them togethe., 
thouch one bo i,cn miles distant—subse -vient— 
joverhesring—us l—silenteetusbuleut—aud ve- 
woctive—deat) and a medjcine—it is a fluid an 
sclid—a mountain and a valley—it bes « no 
1ous off: ping, ena yet an enewy to childen— 


}tainment—it has the art to dissdive matvimony—| 


From the creation to the present time. 
Refore Christ. 


178. Perseus succeeded his father Philip, in Mg. 
cedonia, aud reigned ten years, 
177. War by the Romans im Istvia, Liguria, apg 
Sarcinia. 
176. Antiochus Epiphanes succeeded Seleucus ix 
Syria, and reigned eleven yeass, 
—— Jason expelled his brother Onias from the 
priesthood, and ruled two or three years, 
175. Perseus, King of Macedon, sent deputies te 
Carthage, who had audiencé in the night, 
174, The same king endeavou.ed to gain the 
Greeks and Achaians. The Romaus sey: 
deputies to Macedonia. r 
— Antiochus came to Jerusalem. He 
a fleet iv Pheenicia against Egypt. 
173. Menelaus supplanted bis beother Jason, a 
obtained the high priesthood. He bei 
stiipped of bis dignity, bis brother Lysima. 
chus was invested with it, 3 Lie 
172. First expedition of Antiochus into Egypt, 
He defeated the generals.of Ptolemy, and 
obliged him and his sister Cleopatra tom 
tire to Alexandria. ' 
171. Second wax of the Romans against the Ma. 
cedonians Perseusdeteated Licinius, Li. 
cinius, in a second battle, defeated Perseus, 
—— Antiochus, entering # second time inte Egyp, 
was stopped by a Roman deputy. 
170. Antiochus, coming to Jerusalem, pet to death 
80.000 in three days, and 43,000 wereapate 
prisouers, and as many sold, He entered 
the temple, profaned the sacred vases, and 
tobbed the treasury. 
169. Perseus surprised and put to flight. ‘Th 
Rhodians declared to the Romans that they 
would assist Perseus, if they did not make 
pence. Perscus assisted by the Hlyrians. 
168. Emilius Paulas defeated Perseus and the 
lilyrians. 
—— Antiochus, coming to Antioch, put several 
Jews to death; among others the venerable 
Eleazar, 
—— Mattathias, the priest, chief of the Asmone. 
an sace, decla.ed war against Antiochus. 
167. Macedonia made a province by Enmiliu 
Paulus, who led Perseus and his sotis in his 
triumph at Rome 
—— Death of Mattathias. His son, Judas Ma 
chabeus continued the war. 
166. Mareccilus, consul, defeated the Gauls; Sub 
pitius, the Ligurians. 
Judas Machabeus became leader of the 
Jews. 
165, Lysias, commanding in Syria, defeated by 
thie Jews; as also Gorgias, ’ 
—— Judas purified the temple, an@ restored dis 
vine worship. ’ . 





| 164. The citizens of Reme, 327,032 im number, 


Death of Antiochus, of a loathsome disease 
He was succeeded by his son, Evpator. 
163. Antiochus Eupator made peace with the 
Jews, but desteoyed the walls: of Jenusa- 
lem. ¢ 
162. Demetrius Soter, son of Seleucus, escaped 
from his captivity at Rome: came into Syria, 
and recovered the dominions of his father, 
He seigued eleven years. 

—— A peace between Demetrius and the Jews. 

161. Jucas being killed by Bacchides; Jonathan, 

his brother, took the command, 

160. Death of L. Emilius Paules, who left searce 

enough tor his widow's subsistence. 

159. Death of the poet Terence. Ronan citizent 

332,814. Death of Eumenes, of Per 

gumus ; succeeded by his son : 

158. Atteius came to Rome to give satisfaction te 

the Komans. Young Eumen:s reigned 

year. Attalus succeeded him. 

143. The Romans wade war wh Spriv and Lek 

tania. Jonathas restored divine worship at 

Jerusalem. : 

—— Depovties sent from Rome to Carthage about 
the differences between Masitiiséa and the 
Ca:thaginions. 

152. New deputies sent te Carthage. : 

151. The soleie:s refused to maseh into Spais 

P. Cornelius Emilivs offered to go, and gale 

ed seve al victo ies — A 

j——— Alexanie: Bale became king of Syria, hav- 
ing ki-led Demetsius. . 

49. Thi.d Punic war. Utica surrendered, asdid 
also Ca. thage ; but the people being oder 
ed to leave the town, they resulved to stend 
a siege. Andtciscos, calling bimself son of 
Peiseus, made himself master of Macedo 
nia. 

148. Masinissa die? in the aims of Scipio.” The 

Romans took several cities in Afriea. 

ae Ane risers beivg detewted, Macedouta be 

cane a oy a Roman p ovinge. 

147. P Scivie took the po tof Carthage, aud 1¢ 

duced the inhabirants to extremities. 
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